, Now is the Time to Get up Clubs. 
See Reduced Rates for 1878 on Fourth Page of Cover. 
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SPOOL COTTON er, 
bad AND 
sx FOR THE yy SEWING 
a "Rp 
Pm fink Li » a, MACHINE 
. NEEDLES. 
Agent, 
> JNO. THORNTON, & 
BEST Six cond eats’ seer 
croncerron TAP, ni cdagge N.Y. & Phila, 
Of Superior Strength, Even Texture, and guaran- 
teed to work on all Sewing Machines, In all fash- J.S. & S. are the only needie manufacturers who 


received from the Centennial Exhibition of Philadel- 
phia the distinetion of two awards. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A MIRACLE IN STONE, 


ionable colors. 








OR THE 


GREAT PYRAMID OF EGYPT. 


BY JOSEPH A. SEISS, D.D., 
Pastor of the Church of the Holy Coiwmunion, Philada. 


Cloth, Extra, Black and Gold, $1.25. 





1878 DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 1878 


Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, PORTER & COATES, Publishers. 
Flower, and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, s” Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Novelties, and every Garden Requisite. Beuu- 


a Sto | COLD WEATHER. 


. » 
He, TSO Ghartnes Sivest, FaNadelphia. Does not chap the skin after using “ WRIGHT'S 


- Ape ITH ee 7 ~ | ALCONATED GLYCERIN TABLET Or SOLIDE 
e 3 FIED GLYCERIN.” Jt softens the skin, beautifies 
Manufacturers of Plaiu, Japanned and Stamped | “¢ complexion, is deliciously Jragrant, and superb 


Tiuware, Tin Toys, ete. | as a toilet soap. 
Nos. 57, 59, and 61 North Second St., Philadelphia. Sold by all Druggists. 


Compound Oxygen Treatment. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN is an agent which acts on scientific principles, and in complete harmony 
with natural laws and forces. It assists nature to remove the effete carbonaceous matters which have 
accumulated in the system in consequence of our bad habits of respiration, and thus restores to her the 
norma control of all the rital activities. 

COMPOUND OXYGEN doves not cure by the substitution of one disease for another, as when 
drugs are taken, but by an orderly process of revitalization. To the overworked Student or Professional 
Man, who finds himself slowly losing his vitality and power, Compound Oxygen offers an almost certain 
means of relief and restoration. 

Consumption, Chronie Catarrh, Ozcena, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Diabetes, Paralysis, and some of the most 
painful Nervous Disorders have yielded, in a very large proportion of cases, to its revitalizing and curative 
powers. 

WHO HAVE BEEN CURED BY COMPOUND OXYGENP Wecould give the names of a 








_ large number of persons in all parts of the country who have found relief and cure in this new treatment, 


but have only room for the foliowing, to whem, by permission, we here refer: HON. S. FIELD, Judge of the 
United States Supreme Court, and his accom lished wife: Mrs. HALLIT KILBURN: Judge SAMUEL SMITH, 
of New York ; Hon. MONTGOMERY BLAIR; Ex-Governor BOREMAN, West Virginia; Hon. WILLIAM D. KELLEY; 
T. 8. ARTHUR, and Gen. Fitz HENRY WARREN. 

The case of Mr. T. 8. ARTHUR, the well-known American author, is a most remarkable one; as will be 
seen from the following, which is taken from Arthur's Ilustrated Home Magazine of July, 1877. He says :— 

“ Nearly seven years have passed since we be_an using this treatment. Up tothat period our health 
had been steadily declining: not in consequence of any organic disease, but from overwork and consequent 
physical and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the body had become tiresome to bear, and we 
regarded our days of earnest literary work as gone forever. But almost from the very beginning of our 
use of the Compound Oxygen, an improvement began. There was a sense of physical comfort and vitality 
not felt for years, and this slowly but steadily increased. Literary work was resumed in a few months, the 
mind acting with a new vigor, and the body free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion. A better 
digestion, an almost entire freedom from severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had suffered 
for twenty years, and frem a liability to take cold on the least exposure, were the results of the first year’s 
use of the new treatment: and this benefit has remained permanent. As to literary work in these years, 
we can only say that it has been constant and earnest; and if itsacceptance with the public may be regarded 
as any test of its quality, it is by far the best work that we have done.” 

OXYGEN HOME ATMENT. This can be sent any distance in a small and compact pack- 
age. Price for two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus, and full and explicit directions, $15.00. 

EE.—A treatise on Compound Oxygen, its mode of action and results, te which are appended a 
large number of testimonials to most remarkable cures, will be sent free by mail to all who write to us for it. 
Ss KEY & PALEN, 

1112 GIRARD ST., waiattuete, 


Pa. 
G. R. STARKEY, A.M., M.D. E. PALEN, Ph.B., M.D 





RUBS ’sS FPREPFPAREYDO WHEAT. 
THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


MADE BY 
O. S. HOURBELL, Apothecary, 1410 Chestnut Street. 
SAMPLE PACKAGES SENT ON REQUEST. 
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KILLARNEY. 


CAN BE HAD IN SHEET-MUSIC. PRICE, 30 CTS. 
W. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1878. 


AN OLD FOGY. 
BY MAX ADELER. 


“¢ Tig good old times!’ And the old times 
were good, my dear; better, much better, than 
the times that you livein. I know I aman old 
fogy, Nelly,’ said Ephraim Batterby, refilling 
his pipe, and looking at his granddaughter, who 
sat with him in front of the fire, with her head 
bending over her sewing; ‘* I know Laman old 
fogy, and I glory in it.”’ 

‘But you never will be for me, grandpa,”’ 
said Nelly, glancing at him with a smile. 

**Yes, my dear, I am for everybody. Iama 
man of the past. Everything I ever cared for, 
and ever loved, excepting you, belongs to the 
years that have gone; and my affections belong 
to those years. I liked the people of the old 
time better than I do those of the new. I loved 
their simpler ways, the ways that I knew in my 
boyhood, threescore and more years ago. I 
am sure the world is not so good as it was then. 
It is smarter, perhaps ; it knows more, but its 
wisdom vexes and disgusts me. I am not cer- 
tain, my dear, that, if I had my way, I woul: 





not sweep away, at one stroke, all the so-called | 


‘modern conveniences,’ and return to the an- 


cient methods.’’ 

‘*They were very slow, grandpa.”’ 

Yes, slow; and for thatI liked them. We 
go too fast now; but our speed, I am afraid, is 
hurrying us in the wrong direction. We were 
satisfied in the old time with what we had. It 
was good enough. Are men contented now ? 
No; they are still improving and improving ; 
still reaching out for something that will be 
quicker or easier or cheaper than the things 


that are. We appear to have gained much ; 


but really we have gained nothing. We are 
not a bit better off than we were; not so well 
off, in my opinion.’’ 

‘* But, grandpa, you must remember that you 
were young, then, and, perhaps, looked at the 
world inamore hopeful way than you do now.’’ 

‘* Yes, I allow for that, Nelly, I allow for that ; 
I don’t deceive myself. My youth does not 
seem so very far off that I cannot remember it 
distinctly. I judge the time fairly, now in my 
old age, as I judge the present time, and my 
assured opinion is that it was superior in its 
ways, its life, and its people. Its people! Ah, 
Nelly, my dear, there were three persons in 
that past who alone would consecrate it to me. 
I am afraid there are not many women now 
like your mother and mine, and like my dear 
wife, whom you never saw. It seems to me, 
my child, that I would willingly live all my 
life over again, with its strifes and sorrows, if 
I could clasp again the hand of one of those 
angelie women, and hear a word from her sweet 
lips.”’ 

As the old man wiped the gathering moisture 
from his eyes, Nelly remained silent, choosing 
not to disturb the reverie into which he had 
fallen. 
said, with a smile :— 


Presently Ephraim rose abruptly, and 


‘**Come, Nelly dear, I guess it is time to go 
to bed. 
morning.”’ 

** At what 


grandpa ?”’ 


1 must be up very early to-morrow 


hour do you want breakfast, 
‘Why, too soon for you, you sleepy puss. I 
shall breakfast by myself before you are up, or 


else I shall breakfast down town. I have a 


| huge cargo of wheat in from Chicago, and I 


; must arrange to have it shipped for Liverpool. 


There is one thing that remains to me from the 
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old time, and that is some of the hard work of | until he became really warm with effort 


my youth; but even that seems a little harder 
than it used to. So, come now, to bed! to bed!’’ 

While he was undressing, and long after he 
had crept beneath the blankets, Ephraim’s 
thoughts wandered back and back through the 
spent years; and, as the happiness he had 
known came freshly and strongly into his mind, 
he felt drawn more and more towards it, until 
the new and old mingled together in strange 
but placid confusion in his brain, and he fell 
asleep. 


| ing and dismal. 
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and 
indignation, and, at last, he succeeded. 

It was only a poor, slim tallow candle, and 
Ephraim thought the light was not much better 
than the darkness, it was so dim and flicker- 
He was conscious then that 
the room was chill, although his body felt so 
warm; and, for fear he should catch cold, he 


| thought he would open the register, and let in 


When he awoke it was still dark, for the | 


winter was just begun; but he heard—or did 
he only dream that he heard ’—a clock in some 
neighboring steeple strike sir. He knew that 
he must get up, for his business upon that day 
demanded early attention. 

He sat up in bed, yawned, stretched his arms 
once or twice, and then, flinging the covering 
aside, he leaped to the floor. He fell and hurt 
his Strange that he should 
have miscalculated the distance! The 
seemed more than twice as high from the floor 
It was too dark to see dis- 


arm somewhat. 


as it should be. 
tinctly, so he crept to the bed with extended 
hands and feit it. Yes, it was at least four 
feet from the floor, and, very oddly, it had long, 
slim posts, such as bedsteads used to have, in- 


; could not imagine. 


some warm air. 
There, right before him, was a vast, old-fash- 
ioned fireplace fijled with wood. By what 
means the transformation had been effected, he 
But he was not greatly 


The register had disappeared ! 


displeased. 

‘*T always did like an open wood fire,’’ he 
said; ‘*and now I will have a roaring one.’’ 

So he teuched the flame of the candle to the 
light kindling-wood, and in a moment it was 
aflame. 

‘*]T will wash while it is burning up,’’ said 


Ephraim. 


bed | 


He went to the place where he thought he 
should find the fixed wash-stand, with hot and 


| . - ° 
cold water running from the pipes, but he was 


stead of the low, carved footboard, and the high | 


postless headboard, which belonged to the bed- 
stead upon which he had slept in recent years. 
Ephraim resolved to strike a light. He groped 
his way to the table, and tried to find the match- 
box. It was not there; he could not discover 
it upon the bureau, either. But he found 
something else, which he did not recognize at 
first, but which a more careful examination 
with his fingers told him was a flint and steel. 
He was vexed that any one should play such 
a trick upon him. How could he ever succeed 
in lighting the gas with a flint and steel! 

But he resolved to try, and he moved over 
towards the gas-bracket by the bureau. It 
was not there! 
a square yard of the wall, where the bracket 
used to be, but it had vanished. It actually 
seemed, too, as if there was no paper on the 
wall, for the whitewash scaled off beneath his 
fingers. 

Perplexed and angry, Ephraim was about to 
replace the flint and steel upon the bureau, 
and to dress in the dark, when his hand en- 
countered a candle-stick. It contained a can- 
dle. He determined to try to light it. He 
struck the flint upon the steel at least a dozen 
times, in the way he remembered doing so often 
when he was a boy, but the sparks refused to 
catch the tinder. He struck again and again, 


amazed to find that it had followed the strange 
fashion of the room, and had gone also! There 
was an old hand-basin, with a cracked china 
pitcher, standing upon a movable wash-stand, 
but the water in the pitcher had been turned 
to solid ice. 

With an exclamation of impatience and in- 
dignation, Ephraim placed the pitcher between 
the andirons, close to the wood in the chimney- 
place ; and he did so with smarting eyes, for the 
flue was cold, and volumes of smoke were pour- 
ing out into the room. Ina few moments he 
felt that he should suffocate unless he could 


get some fresh air, so he resolved to open the 


He passed his cold hand over | 





} 
| 
| 
| 


upper sash of the window. 

When he got to the window he perceived 
that the panes of glass were only a few inches 
square, and that the woodwork inclosing them 
was thrice thicker and heavier than it had 
He strove to pull down the upper sash, 
not move. 


been. 
but the effort was vain; it would 
He tried to lift the lower sash; it went up with 
difficulty ; it seemed to weigh a hundred pounds; 
and, when he got it up, it would not stay. He 
succeeded, finally, in keeping it open by plac- 
ing a chair beneath it. 

When the ice in the pitcher was thawed, he 
finished his toilette, and then he descended the 
stairs. As nobody seemed to be moving in the 
house, he resolved to go out and get his break- 
fast at a restaurant. He unlocked the front 
door, and emerged into the street just as day- 
light fairly had begun. 

As Ephraim descended the steps in front of 
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AN OLD FOGY. 





his house, he had a distinct impression that 
something was wrong, and he was conscious of 
a feeling of irritation; but, it seemed to him 
that his mind, for some reason, did not operate 
with its accustomed precision; and, while he 
realized the fact of a partial and very unex- 
pected change of the conditions of his life, he 
found that when he tried, in a strangely feeble 
way, to grapple with the problem, the solution 
eluded him and baffled him. 

The force of habit, rather than a very clearly 
defined purpose, led him to walk to the corner 
of the street, just below his dwelling, and to 
pause there, as usual, to await the coming of 
the horse-car which should carry him down 
Following a custom, too, he took from 
pennies 


town. 


his waistcoat-pocket two or three 
(which, to his surprise, had swollen to the 
uncomfortable the old 


cents), and looked around for the newsboy from 


dimensions of copper 
whom he bought, every morning, the daily 
paper. 

The lad, however, was not to be seen; and 
Ephraim was somewhat vexed at his absence, 
because he was especially anxious upon that 
morning to observe the quotations of the Chi- 
cago and Liverpool grain markets, and to ascer- 
tain what steamers were loading at the wharves. 

The horse-car was delayed much longer than 
he expected, and, while he waited, a man 
passed by, dressed oddly, Ephraim noticed, in 
knee-breeches and very old-fashioned coat and 
hat. 

‘Can you tell me, sir, where I can get a 
The lad 


I buy from, commonly, is not at his post this 


Ephraim said to him, politely :— 
morning paper in this neighborhood ? 


morning.’’ 

The stranger, stopping, looked at Ephraim 
with a queer expression, and presently said :— 

‘*T don’t think I understand you; a morning 
paper, did you say ?”’ 

“Yes, one of the morning papers; the Argus 
or Commercial—any of them.”’ 

‘*Why, my dear sir, there is but one news- 
paper published in this city. It is the Gazette. 
It comes out on Saturday, and this, you know, 
is only Tuesday.”’ 

‘*Do you mean to say that we have no daily 
papers ?’’ exclaimed Ephraim, somewhat an- 
grily. 

“Daily papers! Papers published every day! 
Why, sir, there is not such a newspaper in the 
world, and there never will be.”’ 

“Pshaw!’’ said Ephraim, turning his back 
upon the man in disgust. 

The stranger smiled, and, shaking his head 
as if he had serions doubts of Ephraim’s san- 
ity, passed onward. 


“The man is cracked,’’ said Ephraim, look- 
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ing after him. ‘‘No daily papers! The fellow 
has just come from the interior of Africa; or 
else he is an escaped lunatic. It is very queer 
that car does not come!’’ and Ephraim glanced 
up the street anxiously. ‘There is not a car 
in sight! A fire somewhere, I suppose. Too 
bad, that I should have lost so much time! | 
shall walk down.’’ 

But, as Ephraim stepped into the highway, 





he was surprised to find that there were no 
rails there. The cobble-stone pavement was 
unbroken. 

‘*Well, upon my word! This is the strangest 
thing of all. What on earth has become of the 
I must go afoot, I suppose, if the 


I am afraid I shall be too 


street-cars ! 
distance ts great. 
late for business, as it is.”’ 

As he walked onward at a rapid pace, and 
his eyes fell upon the buildings along the 
route, he was queerly sensible that the city 
had undergone a certain process of transforma- 
tion. It had a familiar appearance, too. He 
seemed to know it in its present aspect and 
yet not to know it. The way was perfectly 
familiar to him, and he recognized all the prom- 
inent landmarks easily, and still he had an 
indefinable feeling that some other city had 
stood where this did; that he had known this 
very route under other conditions, and that 
the later conditions were those that had passed 
away, while those that he now saw belonged 
to a much earlier period. 

He felt, too, that the change, whatever it 
The buildings 
that lined the street now, he thought very ugly. 


was, had brought a loss with it. 


They were old, misshapen, having pent-roofs 
with absurdly high gables, and the shop win- 
dows were small, dingy, and set with small 
panes of glass. He had known it as a handsome 


street, edged with noble edifices and offering 


| to the gaze of the pedestrian a succession of 


splendid windows filled with merchandise of 


i» ay: cane 
| the most brilliant description. 


; 
to seek his favorite restaurant, 


| fast here, at least. 


But Ephraim pressed on with a determination 
for he began to 
In a little while he reached 
the corner where the restaurant should have 
but to his that the 
building there was a coffee-house of mean ap- 


feel very hungry. 


been, vexation he saw 
pearance, in front of which swung a blurred 
and faded sign. 

He resolved to enter, for he could get a break- 
He pushed through the low 
doorway and over the sanded floor into a nar- 
row sort of box, where a table was spread ; and, 
as he did so, he had a hazy feeling that this, 
too, was something that he was familiar with. 

‘*Tt must be,’”’ he said,‘‘ that my brain is pro- 


| ducing a succession of those sensations that I 
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have had sometimes before, which persuade the 
credulous that we were continually in a circle, 
and forever live our lives over again.’’ 

As he took his seat a waiter approached him. 

‘Give me a bill of fare,”’ said Ephraim. 

‘* Bill of fare, sir? Have no bill of fare, sir. 
Never have them, sir; no coffee-house has 
them, sir, Get you up a nice breakfast though, 
sir.’’ 

** What have you got ?’’ 

‘* Ham, sir, steak, sir, boiled egg, sir, coffee, 
tea, muffins. Just in from furrin countries, 
sir, are you ?’’ 

‘*Never mind where I am from,’ said 
Ephraim, testily. ‘‘ Bring me a broiled steak, 
an egg, and some muffins and coffee, and bring 
them quickly.’’ 

‘“*Yes sir; half a minute, sir. 
else sir ?”’ 

‘* Bring me a newspaper.”’ 

‘** Yes, sir; here it is, sir, the very latest, 


” 


Anything 


sir. 

Kphraim took the paper and glanced at it. 
It was the Weekly Gazette, four days old; a 
little sheet of yellow-brown paper, poorly 
printed, containing some fragments of news, 
and nothing later from Europe than November 
6, although the Gazette bore date December 19. 
So soon as Ephraim comprehended its worth- 
lessness he tossed it contemptuously upon the 
floor, and waited, almost sullenly, for his 
breakfast. 


When it came in upon the tray, carried by | 
the brisk waiter, it looked dainty and tempting | 


enough, and the fumes that rose from it were 
so savory that he grew into a better humor. 
As it was spread before him he perceived that 
the waiter had given him a very coarse, two- 
pronged steel fork. 

‘*Take that away,’’ said Ephraim, tossing 


it to the end of the table; ‘‘I want a silver | 


fork.”’ 
‘* Silver fork, sir! We 
haven’t got any ; never heard of such a thing, 


9? 


Bless my soul, sir! 


sir 

‘* Never heard of a silver fork, you idiot !’’ 
shouted Ephraim ; ‘‘ why everybody uses them.”’ 

‘* No, sir, I think not, sir. I’ ve lived with 
first quality people, sir, and they all use this 
kind. Never saw any other kind, sir; didn’t 
know there was any. Do they have ’em in 
furrin parts, sir ?’’ 


**Get out!’? said Ephraim, savagely. He 


was becoming somewhat annoyed and bewil- | 


dered by the utter disappearance of so many 
familiar things. 

But the breakfast was good, and he was 
hungry, so he fell to with hearty zest, and, 
although he found the steel fork clumsy, it did 


him good service. At the conclusion of the 
meal, Ephraim walked rapidly to his office— 
| the office that he had occupied for nearly sixty 
| years. As he opened the door he expected to 
| find his letters in the box wherein the postman 
thrust them twice or thrice a day. They were 
not there. The box itself was gone! 
**Too bad! too bad!’’ exclaimed Ephraim. 
| ‘Everything conspires to delay me to-day. | 
suppose I must sit here and wait for that lazy 
letter-carrier to come, and meantime my busi- 
hess must wait too.”’ 
| With the intent not to lose the time alto- 
' gether, Ephraim resolved to write a letter or 
two. He took from the drawer a sheet of rough 
white paper and opened his inkstand. He 
could not find his favorite stee! pen anywhere, 
and there were no other pens in the drawer, 
only a bundle of quills. Ephraim determined 
to try to use one of these. He ruined four, and 
lost ten minutes before he could make with 
his knife a pen good enough to write with; bat 
with this he finished his letter. Then he had 
another hunt for an envelope, but he could 
find one nowhere, and nothing was to be done 
but to fold the sheet in the fashion that he had 
known in his boyhood and to seal it with seal- 
ing wax. He burned his fingers badly while 
performing the last-named operation. 

Still the postman had not arrived, and 
Ephraim, being very anxious to mail his letter, 
resolved to go out and drop it into the letter-box 
at the corner of the street. When he reached 
the corner he found that the letter-box had dis- 
appeared as so many other things had done ; so 
| he resolved to push on to the post-office, where he 
| could leave the letter and get his morning’s mail. 


| As he approached what he had supposed was 
| the post-office, he was dismayed to perceive 
| that another building occupied the site. The 
post-office had vanished ! 

He turned to a man standing with a crowd 
which was observing him, and asked him 
where the post-office could be found. Obeying 
the direction, he sought the place and found it. 
| Rushing to the single window, behind which a 
| clerk stood, he asked :— 

‘‘Are there any letters for Epbraim Bat- 


: 
terby ?”’ 

| ‘I think not,’’ said the clerk ; “‘ there will 
be no mail in till to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Till to-morrow !’’ shouted Ephraim. ‘‘What’s 
| the matter ?”’ 

| The matter! nothing at-all. 
matter with you ?”’ 

| Tam expecting letters from New York and 
| Chicago. Are both mails delayed ?”’ 

| 4 Chicago ’s a place I never heard of, and the 


What ’s the 


} mail from New York comes in only three times 
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aweek. It came yesterday, and it will come 
in to-morrow.’’ 

‘« Phree times a week !’’ exclaimed Ephraim ; 
‘‘ why, it comes four or five times a day, unless 
I am very much mistaken.” 

The clerk turned to a fellow clerk behind 
him and said in a low tone something at which 
both laughed. 

‘* How do you suppose the mails get here four 
or five times, a day ?’’ asked the clerk. 

‘‘Upon the mail trains, of course,’’ replied 
Ephraim, tartly ; and then the clerks laughed 
again. 

‘Well, sir,’’ said the man at the window, 
** we don’t appear to understand each other, 
but it may straighten things out if I tell you 
that the New York mails come here upon a 
stage coach, which takes twenty-four hours 
to make the journey ; and which reaches here 
on Mondays, Wedr.~ lays, and Fridays.”’ 

Ephraim was about to make an angry reply, 
but the clerk shut the window and made fur- 
ther discussion impossible. For a moment 
Ephraim was puzzled. He stopped to think 
what he should do next, and while he was 
standing there, he noticed a curious crowd 
gathering about him, a crowd which seemed to 
regard him with peculiar interest. And now 
and then a rude fellow would make face- 
tious comments upon Ephraim’s dress, at which 
some of the vulgar would laugh. Ephraim 
was somewhat bewildered, and his confusion 
became greater when he observed that all of 
the bystanders wore knee-breeches and very 
ugly high collars and cravats, in which their 
chins were completely buried. Ephraim per- 
ceived near to him a gentleman who held in 
his hand a newspaper. Encouraged by his 
friendly countenance, Ephraim said to him :— 

**T am a little confused, sir, by some unex- 
pected changes that I have found about here 
this morning’; will you be good enough to give 
me a little information ?’’ 

‘* With pleasure, ‘sir.”’ 

‘*T have missed some important letters that 
I looked for from New York and the West. I 
wish to commuyiate with my correspondents 
at once. Will you, please tell me where I can 
find the telegraph office ?’’ 

** The telegraph office! I don’t understand 
you, sir!’’ 

“‘T wish to send messages to my friends at 
those points.’’ 

** Well, sir, I know of no other way to send 
them than through the post-office here.’’ 

**Do you mean to say that there is no tele- 
graph line from here to New York ?”’ 

‘*My dear sir, what do you mean by a tele- 
graph line?” 

VoL. xcv1.—13 





**A telegraph line—a line of wire on which 
I can send messages by electricity.”’ 

‘*T fear something is wrong with you, sir,”’ 
said the gentleman, gravely. ‘* No such thing 
exists. No such thing can exist.’’ 

** Nonsense !’’ said Ephraim, waxing indig- 
nant. ‘‘How do you suppose the afternoon 
papers to-day will get the quotations of the 
Liverpool markets of to-day? How will the 

rokers learn to-day the price of securities at 
the meeting of the London stock exchange this 
morning ?”? 

** You are speaking very wildly, sir,’’ said 
the gentleman, stepping close to Ephraim and 
using a iow tone, while the crowd laughed. 
“You must be more careful, or persons will 
regard you as insane.”’ 

“Insane! Why? Becanse I tell you, what 
everybody knows, that we get cable news from 
Europe every day ?’’ 

‘Cable news! cable news! What does the 
old fool mean ?’’ shouted the crowd. 

**What do I mean!’’ exclaimed Ephraim, 
in a passion, ‘I, mean that you are a pack of 
idiots for pretending to believe that there is no 
such thing as a telegraph, and no such thing 
as a telegraph cable to Europe.” 

The crowd sent up a shout of derisive laugh- 
ter and rushed at him as if to hustle him and 
use him roughly. The gentleman to whom he 
had spoken seized him by the arm and hurried 
him away. When they had turned a corner 
the man stopped and said to Ephraim :— 

“You appear to be a sane man, although 
you speak so strangely. Let me warn you to 
be more careful in the future. If you should 
be taken up as a madman and consigned to a 
mad-house, you would endure terrible suffering 
and find it very difficult to secure release,”’ 

‘*T am perfectly sane,’’ said Ephraim, ‘‘ and 
I cannot comprehend why you think what I 
have said strange. I wanted my letters, and 
I wished in their absence to correspond by tele- 
graph, because I am expecting a cargo of wheat 
to-day, which I am to ship to Liverpool by 
steamer.”’ 

‘* By steamer! There you go again. 
ean know what you mean by ‘ steamer. 

‘*Steamer! Steamship! A ship that crosses 
the ocean by steam: without sails! You know 
what that is, certainly !”’ 

**T have heard some talk about a rattle-trap 
invention which used steam to make a little 
boat paddle about on the river here, but as for 
crossing the ocean—well, my dear sir, that is a 
little too ridiculous !’’ 

** Ridiculous! Why’’— 

** Pardon me,’’ said the man, ‘‘I see you are 
incorrigible; I must bid you good-morning ;”’ 


Nobody 


99? 
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and he bowed politely and walked quickly 
away. 

** Well, well!’’ said Ephraim, standing still 
and looking after him helplessly, ‘‘ it’s queer, 
very queer! I don’t begin to understand it 
all. I am half inclined to believe that the 
world has conspired to make game of me, or 
else that my poor wits really are astray. I 
aon’t feel as certain of them as a clear-headed 
man should.”’ 

While he spoke, the bells of the city rang 
out an alarm of fire with furious clangor, and 
in a few moments he saw, dashing past him, 
an old-fashioned hand-engine pulled by a score 
or two of men who held arope. The burning 
building was not many hundred yards distant 
from Ephraim, and he felt an inclination to see 
it. When he reached the scene, men with 
leathern buckets were pouring water into the 
engine, while other men were forcing the han- 
dles up and down, with the result that a thin 
stream fell upon the mass of flame. 

He had an impulse to ask somebody why the 
steam fire-engines were not used, but every one 
seemed to be excited and busy, and he remem- 
bered what his friend had said to him about 
steamers. So he expressed his disgust for the 
stupidity of these people in a few muttered 
ejaculations; and then, suddenly, bethought 
him of his business. 

He resolved to go down to the wharf where 
he had expected to ship his cargo, and to ascer- 
tain what the situation was there. 

As he came near to the place, he saw that it 
had changed since he last saw it, but a hand- 
some ship lay in the dock and men were carry- 
ing bags of grain aboard of her. 

**That must be my cargo,’’ he said; ‘* but 
what on earth do they mean by loading it in 
that manner, and upon a sailing vessel ?”’ 

He approached the man who seemed to be 
superintending the work and said :— 

‘*Is this Ephraim Batterby’s wheat ?’’ 

The man looked at him in surprise for a mo- 
ment, and then smiling, said :— 

‘* No, sir; it is Brown & Martin’s.”’ 

‘When did it arrive?” 

** Yesterday.’’ 

‘* By rail ?’’ 

‘* By rail! What do you mean by that?” 

**T say did it come by rail ?’’ 

“Well, old man, I haven’t the least idea 
what you mean by ‘rail,’ but if you want to 
know I'll tell you the grain came by canal 
boat.’’ 

** From Chicago ?”” 

“Never heard of Chicago. The wheat came 
from Pittsburg. What are you asking for, any- 
way ?’’ 





“Why, I’m expecting some myself, by rail 
from Chicago, and I intend to ship it to Liver- 
pool in a steamer—that is,’’ added Ephraim, 
hesitating, ‘‘ if I can find one.’’ 

**Chicago! rail! steamer! Old chap, I’m 
afraid you’re a little weak in the top story. 
What do you mean by Chicago ?”’ 

‘Chicago! Why, it’s a city three or four 
hundred miles west of Pittsburg; a great cen- 
tre for the western grain traffic. Certainly you 
must have heard of it.’’ 
| © come now, old man, you ’re trying to 
/ guy me! I know well enough that the country 
| is a howling wilderness three hundred miles 
beyond Pittsburg. Grain market! That’s 
| good !”? c 
| ‘I don’t know,” said Ephraim, somewhat 
| feebly. ‘‘It used to be there. And I expected 
| a cargo of wheat from Chicago to be here this 
| morning, by railroad.’’ 
| ** What kind of a railroad ?’’ 

‘*A railroad: iron rails, with cars propelled 
| with steam! I expected to find an elevator 
| here to put the grain on board of an iron vessel ; 
| to load the whole twenty thousand bushels 
| to-day; but things have gone wrong some- 
| how, I don’t understand precisely why !’’ 

‘* Bill,” said the man, turning to a young 
| fellow, one of his assistants near to him, “‘ trot 
| this poor old chap up to the mayor’s office, so 

Yhat he’ll be taken care of. He’s talking to 
| me about bringing twenty thousand ~ushels of 

wheat here on a rail and loading it in an iron 

vessel—an iron vessel, mind you—in one day! 
| It’s a shame for the old fellow’s relations to let 
| him wander around alone.’’ 
| Before ‘‘ Bill’? had a chance to offer his assist- 
| ance, Ephraim, alarmed, and more than ever 
| bewildered, walked quickly away. 

As he gained the street a man of about mid- 

dle age suddenly stopped in front of him and 
| said :— 
| ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Batterby !’’ 

Ephraim had gotten into such a frame of 
mind that he was almost startled at the sound 
of his own name. 

He looked hard at the stranger, but, although 
the features were somewhat familiar, he could 
not really recognize the man, 

‘“‘Don’t know me, Batterby? 
Don’t know Tony Miller !”’ 

‘Bless my soul!” exclaimed Ephraim, 
| “Tony Miller! so it is! Tony Miller! Not 
|Tony Miller? Why—why—why, Miller, I 
thought you died thirty years ago!” 

‘‘Died! ha! ha! Not a bit of it, man. 
Why it’s absurd! I saw you only two or 
three weeks since.”’ 

‘* Strange, strange!’’ said Ephraim, almost 








Impossible ! 
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sadly, and with his mind trying to recall some | 


fragments of the past. ‘‘I could have sworn 
that you were dead !’’ 

‘*No, sir; just as hearty and lively as I 
ever was. By the way, Mr. Batterby, what 
has become of Ephraim? I don’t see him 
about any more.”’ 

‘¢ Ephraim ? Ephraim Batterby? Why, who 
do you think I am ?’’ 

“Joshua Batterby, of course; who else? 
You don’t seem very well to-day, I think.’’ 

‘“‘He mistakes me for my father,’’ said 
Ephraim, to himself. ‘‘When will all this 
wild, puzzling mystery end ?’’ Then, address- 
ing Miller, he said: ‘‘I would like to have 
some conversation with you, Miller. I am 
strangely confused and upset to-day.’ 

‘Certainly; be glad to have a chat with 
you. Isay, suppose you come home and dine 
with me! I am on my way to dinner now. 
Will you go?”’ 

**Gladly,’’ replied Ephraim. 

As they walked on, Miller, with intent to 
break the silence, said :-— 

‘“*T think we shall have rain, to-day, Mr. 
Batterby.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps; it looks like it. What does the 
Signal Service say ?”’ 

‘* What does the what say ?”’ 

‘* The Signal Service. What are the indica- 
tions ?’’ 

“*T haven’t the least idea what you mean, 
Mr. Batterby.’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said Ephraim, timidly, ‘‘ were you 
not aware that a bureau in the War Depart- 
ment collects information which enables it to 
indicate approaching conditions of the weather, 
and that it gives this information to the news- 
papers ?”’ 

‘* Never heard of such a thing, Mr. Batterby, 
and I don’t believe it. Somebody has been 
joking with you. The only weather indica- 
tions we have are in the almanacs, and they 
are not at all reliable.’’ 

The two walked along in silence for a time, 
and then Ephraim said :— 

** Miller !”’ 

‘* Weil?” 

‘‘l am going to ask you a good many queer 
questions to-day, for a private purpose of my 
own. Will you agree to answer them cand- 
idly ?”’ 

““If I can.” 

“And not to think me insane, or absurd, or 
stupid ?”’ 

‘** Of course I should not think so.’’ 

‘Very well,’’ said Ephraim, ‘‘ and when we 
are done I may explain why I asked them, 
and perhaps you can solve a mystery for me.’’ 


They reached the house and entered it. The 
first thing Miller did was to proceed to the side- 


| board, fill two glasses with wine from a decanter 





and ask Ephraim to drink. 

‘“*Thank you,’ said Ephraim, ‘‘I never 
touch it.’’ 

Miller looked at him for a moment in amaze- 
ment. He concluded that this must be one 
of the phases of Batterby’s newly-developed 
queerness. So he emptied his own glass and 
put it down. 

They entered the parlor to wait for dinner. 
Ephraim’s eye was caught by a very pretty 
miniature upon the wall. 

‘* Who is that ?’”’ he asked. 

‘*Mrs. Miller ; my wife.” 

‘*Is it a photograph ?”’ 

**T don’t know what a photograph is.’’ 

‘* Ah!” sighed Ephraim, ‘‘ I remember. Let 
me ask you something else: Did you ever hear 
of a place named Chicago ?”’ , 

‘* Never! there is no such place.’’ 

‘You know nothing of railroads, or steam- 
ships, or telegraphs.”’ 

‘* You are talking Greek to me.’’ 

‘*Did you ever hear of a telegraph cable to 
Europe ?”’ 

‘* Well, you are asking queer questions sure 
enough! No, I never did.” 

‘“‘Is there, or is there not, a railway line 
across the continent to the Pacific ?”’ 

‘What a funny kind of an idea! No, there 
isn’t.’’ 

‘*Are there any such things as daily papers ?’’ 

** No, sir.’’ 

‘One question more; I see you have a wood- 
fire. Do you never burn coal ?’’ 

‘*Charcoal, sometimes, for some purposes.’’ 

‘*] mean hard coal: stone coal ?’’ 

‘*There is no such thing in existence, so far 
as I know. What are you up to, anyhow? 
Going to invent something ?’’ 

‘*T will tell you after awhile, maybe,’’ re- 
plied Ephraim; and then to himself he said: 
‘*T am beginning to catch the meaning of all 
this experience! How strange it is!’’ 

A lady entered from the front door, and 
passed the parlor. Ephraim saw that she had on 
a very narrow dress, with a high waist, almost 
beneath her armpits, and that she wore upon 
her head an enormous and hideous green 
‘‘calash’’ which bore some resemblance to a 
gig-top. 

He had not seen one of those wonderful bits 
of head-gear for fifty years. 

In a few moments the lady entered the par- 
lor. As Mr. Miller presented Batterby to his 
wife, Ephraim was shocked to perceive that she 
seemed to have on but a single, thin, white gar- 
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ment, and that even this appeared to be in im- 
minent danger of slipping downwards. He 
thought it shockingly immodest, but he re- 
membered the figures of women he had seen 
in the remote past, and thought he knew what 
this meant. So he gave no indication of sur- 
prise. 

They went to the dining-room. Ephraim was 
very careful in conducting his share of the con- 
versation. Mrs. Miller, unlike her husband, 
had not been forewarned. However, once, 
when she was lamenting the absence of fruits 
and vegetables -from the markets in winter, 
Ephraim incautiously asked her why she did 
not use canned goods ; and this opened the way 
to some vexatious questions. A little later, 
Miller began talking about the Warners, people 
whom Ephraim in‘his soul knew had been dead 
forty years; and Miller mentioned that two of 
them were down with smallpox. Thereupon 
Ephraim asked if the malady was prevalent, | 
and if Miller had been vaccinated. And thus 
again he got into trouble, for neither his host 
nor hostess knew his meaning. He was tripped 
up again by a reference to sewing-machines ; 
and, finally, by remarking, innocently, when 
Miller observed that it had just begun to rain, | 
that he was sorry he had not his rubbers with 
him. 

But he would not try to explain his meaning 
when they pressed him. He had, indeed, an | 
increasing tendency to taciturnity. He shrank 
more and more from the thought of attempt- 
ing a discussion of the situation in which some 
wondrous mischance had placed him. As Mil- 
ler waxed boisterous and lively in his talk, 
Ephraim was strongly impelled to complete re- 
serve. 

For he had, creeping over him, gradually, a | 
horrible feeling that these people, in whose 
company he was lingering, were not real peo- 
ple; that they were dead, and that by some 
awful jugglery they had been summoned forth | 
and compelled to play over, before him, a trav- 
esty of their former lives. 

He became gloomy and wretched beneath the 
oppression of the thoughts that crowded his 
brain. As the hour slipped away his distress 
was made more intense by the conduct of Mil- 
ler, who, warmed with wine, mingled oaths 
with his conversation. Ephraim felt as if that 
blasphemy came to him clothed with a new 
horror from the region of mystery beyond the 
grave. Finally, after Mrs. Miller had left the 
room, her husband’s utterance became thick 
and harsh, and presently he slipped, drunken 
and helpless, beneath the table. 

Ephraim sat alone at the board. The room 
grew darker, for the rain was now swirling | 


| I hate it now! 


| seems under its conditions ! 


| without, against the window-panes. There was 


something ghastly and fearful in the appear- 
ance of the apartment. The outlines of the 
furniture, seen through the dusk, were dis- 
torted and misshapen. Ephraim felt as if he 
were in the presence of phantoms. He had the 
sensations of one who sits in a charnel-house, 
and knows that he is the only living thing 
among the dead. 

His good sense half revolted against the fear 


_ that overspread him; but it seemed not strong 


enough to quell the tremulous terror in his 
soul; for that grew and grew until it filled him 
with a kind of panic. He had such a mean- 
ingless dread as the bravest know when they 
find themselves amid darkness and loneliness 
in a dwelling wherein, of late, have been pleas- 
ant company and merriment and laughter ; 
wherein has been joyousness that has suddenly 
been quenched by utter, dismal silence. 

He was seized by a sudden impulse to fly. 
He pushed eway his chair, and glanced timor- 
ously around him, Then he trod swiftly, and 
with a fiercely-beating heart, to the hall-way. 


| Grasping his hat from the table, he opened the 


door and fled out into the tempest. 

As he sped away through the gloomy street, 
now wet and slippery, and covered with pools 
of rain, it smote his heart with a new fear to 
think that even the city about him, with its 
high wails and impending roofs, its bricks and 
stones and uplifting spires, was unreal to ghast- 


| liness. But even his great dread did not forbid 
| his mind to recall the mysteries of the day. 


‘‘] know,”’ he said, as he rushed onward, 
‘‘what it all means. This is the Past! Some 
mighty hand has swept away the barrier of 
years and plunged me once more into the midst 
of the life that I knew in my youth, long ago. 
And I have loved and worshipped that past! 
Blind and foolish man! I loved it! Ah, how 

What a miserable, miserable 
How poor and insufficient life 
How meanly men 
crawled about, content with their littleness and 
folly, and unconscious of the wisdom that lay 
within their reach, ignorant of the vast and 
wonderful possibilities that human ingenuity 


time it was! 


| might compass !”’ 


“There was nothing in that dreary past 
that I could love, excepting’’—and Ephraim 
was almost ready to weep as he thought that 
the one longing of his soul could not be real- 
ized—“‘ excepting those who were torn from my 
arms, my heart, my home, by the cruel hand 
of death !”’ 

The excitement, the distress, the anguish, 


| the wild terror of the day, came back to him 


with accumulated force as he hurried along 
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the footway; and when he reached his own 
home he was distracted, unnerved, hysterical. 

With eager but uncertain fingers he pushed 
open the front door, and went into his sitting- 
room. Therea fresh shock came to him, for he 
saw his wife in the chair she had occupied in 
the old time, long, long ago. She arose to greet 
him, and he saw that her dear face wore the 
kindly smile he had known so well, and that 
had added much to his sum of happiness in the 
years that were gone. He leaped to clasp her 
in his arms when he heard the sweet tones of 
her vojee welcoming him ; his eyes filled with 
tears, and the sobs came, as he said :— 

‘Ah, my dearest, my dearest! have you, too, 
come up from the dead past to meet me? It 
was you alone that hallowed it tome. I loved 
—loved you—I’’— 

He felt his utterance choked, the room swam 
before him, there was a ringing noise in his 
ears, he felt himself falling ; then he lost con- 
sciousness. 

He knew nothing more until be realized that 
there was a gentle knocking near to him, as of 
one who demanded admittance at the 

He roused himself with an effort, and 
almost mechanically said :— 

**Come in !”’ 

He heard a light step, and he opened his eyes. 
He was in his own bed-room, the room of the 
present, not of the past, and in his own bed. 
It was Nelly who knocked at the door; she 
stood beside him. 

‘* Tt is time to get up, grandpa,”’ she said. 

‘*Wh—where am 1? What has happened ?”’ 
Then, as his mind realized the truth, he said : 
**O Nelly! Nelly! how I have suffered !’’ 

‘* How, grandpa ?’’ 

‘*7—[—but never mind now, my dear; I will 
tell you after awhile. Run down stairs while 
I prepare for breakfast. But, Nelly, let me tell 
you not to believe what I said to you about the 
glories of the past; it was not true, my child, 
not true. Ihave learned better; I talked to 
you like a foolish old man, Thank God, my 
dear, that you live late in the world’s history. 
No man is more unwise or more ungrateful than 
he who finds delight in playing the part of An 
Old Fogy.”’ 


some 
door. 


{[Nore.—The central idea of the above story be- 
longs not to me, but to another. The development 
and treatment of it are wholly mine. M. A.] 


Oo 


Exce.ience is the reward of labor. 

We learn to climb by keeping our eyes not 
on the hills that lie behind, but on the moun- 
tains that rise before us. 
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‘*Tae compliments of the coming season to 
you, my dear Cal; and will you help me make 
joyous the festive days ?’’ 

This is what a young lady read from an open 
letter one bright December morning, as, warmly 
clothed in rich seal garments, she left the 
thoroughfare and crossed the handsome bridge | 
connecting the two portions of one fair city, 
which the persistent pretty river flowed be- 
tween. 

She was yet somewhat more than two miles 
from home, and one noting her rich garb might 
have questioned why she walked at all in this 
crisp, sharp atmosphere, and be answered by 
her light, brisk step, and health-tinged cheek. 
She was musing as she went, and had already 
in her mind framed a reply to her friend’s 
epistle, and a pleased smile was playing about 
her lips. She presented a contrast to most of 
the people on the street, with her clear brow 
and untroubled heart. Until recently no more 
perplexing question than the selection of her 
dainty robes had waited her decision, and no 
strange intricate problem had sought of her 
solution. She had supposed that life, if not 
always bright, was most often fair, and that 
quiet contentment must reign where happiness 
was not positive and supreme.. There were 
little knots of men talking together by the road 
and in the market-places—about their daily 
interests, or the world’s concerns, perhaps—she 


| had not noticed, and she smiled at their ab- 


sorption as once she was obliged to say, ‘* Will 
you please stand aside, gentlemen, that I may 
pass ?’’ 

‘It’s Calthrop’s daughter,’’ whispered one, 
quickly obeying her. 

‘*Don’t move,’’ said another, in an under- 
tone; ‘‘let her walk right over us; stepping- 
stones to luxury, you know.”’ 

‘*Furs are mighty warm things,’’ said a 
third. ‘‘ Wonder why we could not have some 
to wrap up in while we are idling about! Con- 
tributed too lavishly toward those, maybe.’’ 

All this was said during the instant she was 
passing, whether intended for her ear or not 
she could not tell; but the blood surged hotly 
to her cheek, and her eye flashed with sudden 
fire. She was altogether too proud a girl to 
acknowledge herself insulted, and, turning her 
face, she went quietly on. 

“*What did they mean?’ she demanded of 
herself, the first feeling of surprise giving way 
toindignation. ‘‘ Why should they speak thus 
regarding me ?’’ 
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She gathered enough to enlighten her, how- 
ever, as she reached the next street corner, and 
her quickened ear caught similar remarks, some 
of which reflected on her father’s name; and, 
checking the hurried pace into which the 
maidenly instinct to escape observation had 
urged her, she turned and walked rapidly in 
another direction. 

** How dare they? Who are they blaming ?’’ 
she angrily questioned. 

The name of Calthrop had long been a power 
in this locality. It represented large capital, 
possessed wide-spread influence, controlled va- 
ried enterprises, was the instigator of intelli- 
gent industry, the recompense of labor, the 
surety of peaceful homes, the guarantee of fuel, 
food, and raiment; it might also be said to 
have elevated the common tastes and put guard 
upon the morals, since it lettered itself against 
intemperance and vice on the great factories 
and warehouses which stood on either side of 
the river. In times of commercial risk and 
uncertainty it had towered as beacon-fires 
above the reef; in times of disaster it had 
stood as bulwarks stand in warfare. And 
these men were now half holding it as a sy- 
nonym of éxtortion and dishonor. 


“Oh, see, Jane, this pretty lady!’’ The | 


face was pale and pinched enough, and the 


little nose that flattened itself against the win- | 


dow was pitifully blue, yet the brown, wistful 
eyes were full of eager interest. ‘‘Oh, my! 
don’t you wish—oh, isn’t she just splendid ?”’ 

The person addressed looked out, her own 
dull eye lighting a little as it fell on the grace- 
ful, faultlessly-attired figure; but she turned 
away with a sigh. 


‘*What is she looking for, I wonder? Do | 


you suppose she knows how dreadful things 
are, and have got to be?’’ 

‘*No, and would not care if she did.’’ 

But Cal Calthrop did care, and was caring in 
a deep and growing degree. True, she was 
viewing matters through her own medium of 
vision, and from her own peculiar standpoint, 
as she was considering the factories which stood 
so high, and strong, and broad, as monuments | 
of architectural and artistic skill, in that they 
were adapted to all possible requirements, with 
not one brick too many or too few. And the 
neat, well-kept lawn enclosed about them was 
suggesting the attractiveness that might be | 
thrown about daily toil to one who scarcely | 
knew what daily toil might be. 

But she took in the fact also that a township 


had sprung up just here; there was an air of | 
thrift and expectancy of ownership about the 
pretty cottages. The assurance of ‘steady 
work and good pay’’ had from month to month, 


these twenty years and more, attracted young 
_men from their country homes, who, with sweet, 
trustful, girlish wives, had sought to begin 
their own small blissful world. The first com- 
ers, the elder ones, had now grown-up sons and 
daughters of their own, who in turn had been 
glad of remunerative work on the same ground. 
How much might be counted in of labor and its 
reward, of hope and its fruition, with each 
throb of the great engine that for years had 
been almost as a conscious living thing! Were 
these things indexed upon tablets anywhere, 
| or metered as they came? The gauntlet had 
‘here been thrown to genius, and premiums 
| held out to cunning handicraft, From thence 
| had channels deep and wide been cut toward 
| marts of trade, and passage-ways built up to 
| affluence. Could these be ever so filled up, or 
| hedged around, as nowise to be reckoned when 
| estimate was made of the world’s advance or of 
a nation’s greatness ? 

All this passed through Miss Calthrop’s mind 
while looking about, unconscious of observa- 
tion. The comments she had overheard con- 
cerning the position of affairs had suddenly 
awakened her powers of reasoning, as we oft- 
times, by some mishap, are drawn from the 
lowland of our common thoughts to altitudes of 
experience and wisdom. 
| ‘It is ungrateful and unjust!’’ she ex- 
| claimed, as though judge and jury of the pri- 
| vate court she had just holden, where silent 
| witnesses had represented nothing but the 
| 





| truth, and withheld no portion of it. 

**QO Jane, the pretty lady’s coming in!’’ 
rushing to the door as she spoke. 

‘* Good-morning, little girl!’’ said the clear, 
| full-toned voice. ‘‘I saw your face at the win- 
| dow. May I come in and warm my feet ?”’ 

‘““Yes’m, you may. My name is Bessie, and 
| this is Jane,’’ said the small specimen of hu- 
manity, by way of introduction. 

‘‘Thank you, Bessie! Perhaps you may 
consider me intrusive,’’ She added, meeting 
Jane’s half-envious, half-sullen look. 

‘*You’re welcome, miss,’’ vouchsafed Jane, 
-shoving achair rather ungraciously towards the 
fire. 

The stove was a miniature affair, with a few 
glowing coals in it, but it served its purpose 
well enough, the lady thought, as she held her 
| dainty, well-fitting boot towards it. She was 
| too well bred to look about, but a single glance 
had taken in the dimensions of the room, if the 
| word could be applied to space so small. It 
| had the advantage, however, of seeming in no 


| sense barren or uncosey, and there had been 
evident attempt at bright coloring and cheerful- 
ness ; but stringency of expenditure, as well as 
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habits of tidiness, was betrayed by the neatly- 
patched carpet, the carefully-cemented crock- 
ery, and the sparingly-used coals. 

Nothing was said for a few moments, and 
Miss Calthrop, who would have been at ease in 
any palatial drawing-room, or at the very court 
of kings, felt a certain embarrassment in that 
she had unwittingly assumed superiority of 
station by entering the home of the lowly with- 
out invitation, for lack of which she would have 
felt forever debarred from a rich stranger’s cas- 
tle-gates. There were nice shades of feeling in 
the choice structure of her mind. One’s home, 
however humble, was sacred, and there might 
properly be resentment for its invasion; but 
her suddenly aroused attention to the strange 
misconception of the inmates of these homes, 
concerning what underlay, and overshadowed, 
and ran parallel with the interests, and exist- 
ence even, of the homes themselves, had incited 
her to see what might be its cause, its bearings, 
and its possible issue. 

‘“*You musn’t mind Jane, m’a’m; she isn’t 
cross, she’s only sorry the shop’s shut down,’’ 
explained Bessie. ‘‘I’m sorry, too.’’ 

‘*Are you? You miss the noise of the ma- 
chinery, I suppose, the bustle of business, and 
seeing the men go to and fro?’’ 

‘*M’a’m?”’ said Bessie, with wide-eyed won- 
der. , 

‘*She misses the work, your ladyship, and 
the pay for it,’’ snapped Jane, discourteously. 
‘What, that baby kept at urgent task ?’’ 

** Every day, madam.’’ 

**I’m older than I look, only I’m so little,”’ 
piped Bessie. 

Ah! then there was reason for the pinched, 
blue features and dwarfed form; overwork, per- 
haps, and scant nutrition. 

**How is it that such a child is allowed to 
work there ?’’ 

“‘T guess it isn’t often,’’ said Bessie, ap- 
proaching Miss Calthrop, and timidly laying 
her hand on the soft, rich sacque; ‘‘ but I beg- 
ged and begged sohard. The overseer he only 
shook his head and said it was no use; and 
Jane said it wasn’t; butone day the very head- 
est man of all came to the office—the little, nice 
room, you know, where it says nobody isn’t to 
come in—but I thought it didn’t mean me, and 
I ran right over; and, oh, wasn’t he grand! he 
stood right out so,’’ said Bessie, attempting to 
describe corpulency; ‘‘and he had on a great 
gold watch, and, oh, my, spectacles! and just 
as soon as he saw me he put his white, fat hand, 
with a ring on it, way down into a real deep 
pocket, and said, in alittle, choppy way, ‘What 
ean I do for you, child?’ And then I'told him 
how poppy and mommy had bothgot buried, 





and we hadn’t any brother nor folks, and there 
was only Jane and me, and all our things just 
had to be sold, and there wasn’t any money left, 
only enough to get here ; and Jane, she got work 
right off, because she’s such a natty way, but 
she’s not strong, and I’ve got to heip her.’’ 

‘What did the gentleman say?’’ asked the 
lady, amused at the glowing description of her 
father. 

“‘Oh, he squeezed up his eyebrows and 
winked pretty hard, and said he must give me 
some money so needn’t work. But Jane, she’s 
proud, I told him, and I’m tough, and I showed 
him my arm; and then I began to cry, because 
I saw a great big ‘no’ in his face. But pretty 
soon he said I was as ‘strong and brave as a 
sparrow,’ and if I’d keep close to Jane, and 
stop when she told me, I might come and try. 
Then I got upon his knee and kissed him, and 
there was a big round tear right under his spec- 
tacles, 4 kind of a shiny one; and I guess he 
was glad and sorry, too, don’t you ?’’ 

A bright drop glistened in the beautiful orbs, 
now bent upon the child, and Bessie went on :— 

‘‘ We hav’n’t been here long, but we ’ve saved 
some money to lay up for when Jane’s sick, and 
for rainy days, and we was getting over being 
used to go hungry, and all at once last week it 
was posted all over the shops that the factories 
would stop! And they did; and Jane says she 
felt as if a great big something had shut down 
over us and took away our breath, and we 
couldn’t tell when it was ever going to be lifted 
up again. You didn’t work in the shop, did 
you, lady ?’’ ‘ 

It was an unexpected question, and the two 
young women glanced up simultaneously, and 
for a moment held each other’s gaze, one with 
a half deprecating, apologetic look for her happy 
exemption; the other, with a flash of defiance 
against possible pity, or an opening of gilded 
purse-strings. There was little need for speech, 
thoughts were so audible, and countenances 
eloquent. Jane turned, at length, and resumed 
her work; it seemed like child’s play, to the 
looker on, this housekceping on so small a scale, 
only there was no make-believe about it. It 
was real hunger, thirst, and nakedness, that 


must be appeased and provided for, and rea/ 


money, not bits of pasteboard, which must be 
exchanged therefor. 

Miss Calthrop had taken Bessie upon her lap, 
and stroked her hair with her ungloved, jew- 
elled hand, till the confiding child, happy at the 
unwonted petting, had fallen asleep. It was a 
pretty sight, but for the contrast—yet, did not 
the contrast heighten the effect? What were 
these in nature or in picture, with sameness of 
line and level, and glare of undeepened hues? 


, 
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Ah, if one’s self need not be the irregularity 
and the shading! 
There was loud talking in the lower rooms. 


Miss Calthrop could but listen in the quiet of , 


her surroundings. It was the same sore sub- 
ject being discussed, she opined, as one voice 
said, excitedly, ‘‘ They are rolling in wealth, 
and how do they get it? out of us. I tell you 
we are the sinew and the muscle,’’ (ah, but 
were they the brain and the vital force?) ‘and 


all we have is our pitiful bread and water; | 


while they feed daintily on cake and cream. 
I tell you it’s a burning shame! We are held 
down by our very power to give practicability 
to other men’s ideas. We ought to have half 
the profits. Ought is ought; but what do we 
get? Why, just as soon as there is slight pres- 
sure in the money market, or a falling off of 
orders, our wages are cut down to make the 
figures right on the nabob’s balance-sheet. 
That end of the scale mustn’t kick the beam. 
And now where do we find ourselves? Why, 
at the beginning of a cold winter with no work 
at all, and the prospect of freezing and starva- 
tion set captiously up before us on placard, 
like a ‘keep off the grass’ to trespassers, or 
a ‘hands off’ to investigators. We are the 


‘masses,’ the ‘workingmen,’ to whom no ex- 


planation is vouchsafed, and no quarter given.”’ 
A voice made some reply in a lower tone, 
which she could not understand. 
** Yes,’’ took up the other, ‘‘ but it is a blow 
aimed at our self-respect, and it engenders bit- 


terness. Let these grandees look to themselves | 


when the day comes for reckoning. There’s 
got to be revolution somewhere, and I’m not 
sure but it’s begun. But the matter is in their 
own hands; we don’t want to make trouble un- 
less they wring from us our rights. Gunpowder 
is quiet stuff enough, if you just let it alone— 
but, set the spark to it!”’ 

Miss Calthrop’s delicate nostrils quivered, 
and her fine eyes almost struck fire ; there were 
two sides to the question, it seemed, and she 


was hearing the opinion of the enemy on his | 
own ground. She feared she should betray her | 


identity, and rising she thanked Jane politely 


as she placed Bessie on the old lounge, and | 


again apologized for intrusion. She would have 
offered assistance but for the remembrance of 
‘** Jane, she’s proud ;’’ and where, under the 
cireumstances, was there room for kindly atten- 


tions and sweet ministries? She went out and | 


up the street in a brisk, spirited manner, look- 
ing neither to the right nor the left, her mind 


crowded with a thousand contradictory emo- | 


tions, that had neither shape, nor character, 
nor aim. She left behind her the aroma of her 


presence, the soft perfume that floated from her 


| garments, the echo of her flute-like voice, but 
| took with her, it seemed, what scant measure 
| of brightness and beauty there had been. Jane 
turned and looked in her small mirror ; reflected, 
She saw a plain, coarse-featured face, plenti- 
fully besprinkled with brown freckles, large 
/ mouth, with no redeeming lurking smile at the 
corners, uneven teeth, and red, unmanageable 
hair. The eyes were tolerably good, but had 
in them a hard expression, which grew sterner 
and more implacable as she looked. Why 
| should she have been created thus? Were 
working people really made from common, re- 
fuse stuff? Could not she have appreciated 
and gloried in such prodigality of loveliness as 
had been bestowed upon that favored girl— 
face, form, eye, and voice, all so beautiful—and 
rich withal ; a jewel of first water, set in virgin 
gold? She, not a day older, or a whit less de- 
serving, she apprised herself—a cofamon stone 
laid in pewter! with scarce a foundation for 
any hope of relief through love or matrimony, 
| by which proud estate, woman, however plain 
or prosaic, may grow from sensitive self-cen- 
tring to the very efflorescence of grace and gra- 
| clousness. 
| You should have visited ‘ Wildwood’? in 
summer, when you could see what a tangle of 
| blossom and vine ran about it, and how the 
| rocks and the woodland interspersed with each 
| other, making it half fairy wilderness, half 
| mossy dell, and how the feet of it, bright days 
and dull days, dipped in the merry river. It 
was the country-seat of the Caithrops; gay 
with flags most times, and breezy pennants ; 
: picturesque with tent and awning, and rustic 
| seat lodged loftily in swaying trees. It might 
almost have been called ‘‘ Idlewilde,’’ from its 
abandon to giddy pleasure; yet, many a ro- 
mance had been woven there, and silken web 
spun; and much honey gathered against the 
winter of one’s life. Now, it was frozen about; 
icicles hung on the trees ; and the sunny, laugh- 
| ing, sparkling river lay asleep. Yet, deeper 
| thoughts were awakening, and more purposes 
astir, than had been registered in it for scores 
of summer times. , 
Cal Calthrop had gone home that day with 
her mind in a tumalt; hitherto, unthinking, 
save in the sweet fancies of maidenhood, she 
had suddenly been plunged into a labyrinth, 
| from which she could neither fray nor flounder 
out. She found her sisters, roguish and rosy, 


playing at work in their mother’s sewing-room. 
| Tot was perched like a gay-plumaged bird on 
the arm of an easy chair, while Minto poised 
her long needle over her silver card-board, 
counting one, two, three, as she made ready to 
plunge it through the twentieth perforation. 
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‘‘The oddest thing,’’ mumbled Lu, as best 
she could, her mouth full of crochet-hooks. 

‘‘Of course it is, besides being rather splen- 
did,’’ flashed Tot, who had a bright, jerky way 
when she spoke, like a robin biting a cherry. 

‘‘To think we have got to drudge for weeks, 
and then accomplish nothing !”’ 

‘¢ You ’ve carte-blanche for worsteds, Lu, if you 
intend to culminate in pincushions,’’ remarked 
Minto. 

‘And a little bit of company if we wish,”’ 
piped Tot, who was but fourteen, and given 
over to girlhood’s sweet gayety. ‘‘Oh, I wish 
it were nigh !”’ 

‘Hear the child!’ cried Lu, ‘and work 


scarcely begun. I feel as if the world were a 


great woolly chaos, out of which no shape will | 


ever come.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes there will; there has already,’’ 
chirped Tot, provoking screams of merry laugh- 
ter by her comical glance at the plethoric pin- 
balls in Lu’s lap. 

‘Our friends will have something unique 
this once, at any rate,’’ said Cal, who had not 
before spoken. ‘‘ You know that is what we 
always sought after when making our Christ- 
mas purchases.’’ 

‘*T know it; and think of the elegant trifles 
we have always presented, and then contem- 


plate these commonplace, beggarly things !”’ | 
groaned Lu, stuffing the bright covers still | 


fuller to make them at least ‘‘ look generous,’’ 
as she said. ‘‘I do think retrenchment is 
dreadful, besides being mean. I’ve scarcely a 
hundred dollars in my purse—oh, dear! And 
papa keeps saying to mamma, ‘we must keep 
our expenses down a little longer, my love; are 
you tired of practising economy ?’? and mamma 
smiles that soft little smile of hers, and says, 
‘not while it is necessary, and for your sake, 
James.’ Isn’t life just a mystery ?’’ 

‘“‘What is economy, anyway?’ asked Tot, 
turning over the leaves of a lexicon, as if the 
dictionary meaning were all that was likely to 
confront one—‘‘ ‘a saving of waste or unneces- 
sary expense.’ Ah, weil, we have got it ina 
dangerous degree !’’ 

Cal fell again into a brown study ; how would 


she like her Tot, the pet and plaything of the | 


family, to exchange places with Bessie, and 
think herself on the road to fortune, when she 
had got over ‘‘ being used to go hungry’’? She 
shuddered at the thought as she looked at the 
pretty, bright creature. 

And yet, had they not learned in some de- 
gree what deprivation might mean? Was it 
no sacrifice to them that they must turn their 
backs on their beautiful city home, with its 
elegant accessories, and the pleasures and priv- 





| 








ileges of social and city life, to dwell all merry 
Christmas time, and the bleak winter through, 
in their country house, fitted up only with mat- 
ting and wicker seats, and pale, cool draperies, 
and fern-bordered walls? To besure, they had 
strewn about some squares of new, bright drug- 
get, which brought the matting out like patches 
of mosaic, and hung, like ‘‘ signals of distress,’’ 
Lu said, some rosy ribbons up. They missed 
the richness, warmth, and luxury, the stimu- 
lant and balm, they had been wonted to, as the 
hungry miss food, perchance, and the thirsty 
wine. 

“Cal,’’ said Tot, at length, ‘‘if you loved 
anybody dearly, above everybody else in the 
world, would you not rather be a month or two 
making something pretty for him—stitching in 
sweet thoughts the time—than offer him any- 
thing bought at the shops? And would he not 
like it a great deal better ?’’ 

“‘ Yes—oh, yes!’’ replied Cal. 

I who demurred, you remember,”’ 
blushing slightly. 

‘*Well,’’ asserted Tot, ‘‘Lu does not love 
anybody.”’ 

‘And nobody’s likely to love me, if present 
pinching means future poverty,’’ growled Lu. 

Cal arched her white throat a little. ‘‘ You 
are assuming much in regard to me, puss,’’ she 
said, then fell to musing. Out of the floating 
haze of her woman’s heart some palpable form 
had come. Lu’s words had forced a possible 
contingency to her view, and dispelled some 
What if this should be atouch- 


‘Tt was not 
she added, 


fond imagery. 


stone? She blushed again, and lifted her proud 
head. What right had she! What reason! 


She held not herself as merchandise for one to 
pass value on; should she judge any one adept 
in mercenary traffic? id yet—and yet— 
There cometh to us all, some time, the bridge 
between the airy passage-way of irresponsibil- 
ity, and the ascent to accountable personal 
action—or, rather, we come ourselves unto the 
bridge. It is the recognition of our own indi- 
viduality with relation to the questions and the - 
conscience of the day, and our attitude there- 
unto. It is the one step from childhood to ma- 
turity, come it soon or late; and brings with it 
often our first real dissatisfaction with ourselves, 
because it reveals to us our inability to cope 
with the profound and the abstruse. ’ 
(Conclusion next month.) 6: 


———_-_~<>+— 


Gray hairs seem like the light of soft morn, 
silvering over the evening life. 

How many waste their mornings in antici- 
pating their afternoons, and their afternoons 
in regretting their mornings! 
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THE BRONZE BUCKLE. 
A LEGEND OF VIRGINIA, 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 





In these days of mysterious disappearances, 
of child-stealing, and of missing merchants 
and traders, it is interesting to recall any inci- 
dents of a like character in the olden days, 
when murders might be hidden with impunity ; | 
when the absence of the telegraph and railroad | 
gave every facility for deeds of darkness; and 
when, no doubt, many murders were committed | 
which will ouly be revealed at the last great 
day. Then estates were vast and families 
widely separated, while the majority of the 
roads were mere bridle-paths over the moun- 
tains, where a man might have ridden a whole 
day without meeting a single human being. 
And in almost every community dwelt some 
man, or band of men, who kept the neighbor- 
hood in dread. In Giles County, Virginia, the 
Lucas family are known historically as desper- 
aloes and murderers. This story is, therefore, 
founded upon actual facts. 





‘ 


**T am very sorry, Bessie,’’ said Mrs. Colonel 
Garland to her lovely young daughter, “‘ but I 
do not believe I ever could consent to your 
marriage with any one of the name of Lucas. 
They have been a dreadful, base-hearted fam- 
ily from beginning to end, and have been for 
too many years the terror of Giles County and 
the adjoining sections, ever to become allied to 
our family.’’ 

** But, mamma, everybody says that Preston 
Lucas is the flower of the flock; and he surely 
ought not to be blamed for the misdeeds of his 
kindred. I think it is‘only the more noble in 
him to be a man and a Christian, like other 
people, with such sad precedents before him.’’ 

** Yes, Bessie, there’s no doubt of Preston’s 
great superiority to his ancestors, but I cannot 
have a Lucas in my family. I have the best of 
reasons for this, and: I do not feel uneasy re- 
garding this childish fancy, for I know it is no- | 
thing more.”’ 

‘No, mother dear, I think, F’m almost sure, 
that I love him; and I know that he loves me 
dearly.”’ 





‘Phe same old story of a woman’s facility 
for self-sacrifice. It all comes of your being 
kept here where you haye not the advantage 
of cultivated society ; for it is even worse than 
it was a quarter of a century ago. I regret | 
this fancy, but I doubt not that both yourself 
and Preston will yet find mates better suited to 
each. You are very young, and we will not 
let our darling talk of leaving us for any one 


else for several years to come. In the mean 
while you shail visit and become acquainted in 
a better circle than we have here, and if your 
fancy does uot change, I will not then oppose 
you. But for three years, at least, you are not 
to hold any communication with young Lucas ; 
and you will not consider yourself engaged, 
but must associate with other gentlemen just 
as if you had never thought of any one. A 
love that will not bear this test is no love at 
all. Preston’s mother is a good woman, if she 
did marry a Lucas, and I am willing to give 
him a certain degree of consideration for her 
sake; but his father was a bad man, and it is 
my firm belief that he died with a guilty weight 
upon his soul. You must tell the young man 
that he must not come here or hold any com- 
munication with you for three years; and I 
know my daughter too well to think that she 
will do anything opposed to her mother’s wishes 
and commands.”’ 

‘‘No, mamma, you may depend upon me. 
You have always been too dear a mother to be 
disobeyed. But will you not tell me all that 
you know about Mr. Lucas ?’’ 

‘There is nothing to tell, dear, which can be 
proven, But in my innermost heart I believe, 
and have for twenty years believed, that he 
murdered Lewis Clendennin, a friend very dear 
to me iong before I met your father. Indeed, 
he was my first love, and, had he lived, we 
would have been married.’’ 

‘* But why should he have done such a thing ? 
Or why should you have suspected him ?’’ 

‘It was not a suspicion, Bessie, it was an 
intuition, an uncontrollable feeling ; and I still 
am sure that I shall live to know the truth. I 
did not believe it, I felt it and knew it; and I 
never looked upon Ben Lucas without a shud- 
der. But I will tell you all about it. The 
Lucases were our neighbors, and dreaded neigh- 
bors they had always been. It was like throw- 
ing away a man’s life to oppose one of them— 
and they were a numerous family—‘ Old Rau’ 
and each of the elder sons having murdered 
one or more men; some in spite, some for‘a 
little money. Old Rau Lucas boasted that 
‘Dave would kill a man any time for twenty- 
five cents.’* 

‘Several of the family had been sent to the 
penitentiary, and one had been hung; but 
every one said that young Ben was the one 
white sheep of the flock, and if he had never 
grown jealous, perhaps he might have been a 
pretty good man. 

‘* Father lived on a pretty farm at the foot of 
‘Angels’ Rest,’ a beautiful mountain which you 
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do not remember. We had a pleasant life 
there, for, while all the neighbors stood in awe 
of the Lucas family, father seemed to have in- 
spired them with such a wholesome respect, 
that they never attacked or insulted him. ‘Old 
Rau’ died before I was born, and several of the 
elders had been routed out of the county; so 
that the neighborhood was comparatively peace- 
ful when I grew up. 

‘* Ben and I met at meeting and singing school, 
and he took a great fancy tome. He was the 
youngest son, and was much respected by the 
neighbors ; but I had heard so much about the 
family from early childhood, that I was afraid 
to have him walk home with me, while at the 
same time I did not like to offend him, as he 
was praised by all as the paragon of his family. 
So it passed on for a while, Ben never coming 
in the house, as he had a dread of meeting 
father, who was an educated gentleman, while 
the Lucases were proverbially illiterate... Ben, 
however, had a good mind, was sharp in a 
trade, and had grown wealthy buying and sell- 
ing negroes. 

“It was about this time that I first met 
Lewis Clendennin, and it was a case of pure 
love at first sight, if there ever was such a 
thing. I knew when I heard his voice that he 
was the one for me in all the world, while he 
had the same feeling when he took my hand 
for the first time. The human voice has always 
proved a revelation to me. He came from a 
distance, several counties away, but father 
knew his father, and made him more than wel- 
come. He was descended from a great family 
in the north of England, and one of his treas- 
ures was a bronze clasp, ornamented with the 
old family coat-of-arms, containing, as I remem- 
ber it, a lion couchant with a cross-bow of some 
kind, and above, a thistle and rose encircling 
adove. I looked at it several times with the 
curiosity of one not accustomed to the emblems 
of heraldry. I do not know why I dwell upon 
it now except it be because he wore it when he 
was missing. The first gentlemen, even in 
those days, wore a hunting-blouse when riding 
through the mountains, and Lewis wore this 
buckle attached to his belt. It may be that I 
yet feel a little pride in his family. The feel- 
ing was very strong, then, and I know that I 
still retain it. You know that father belonged 
to the Arbuckles, of Scotland, several of whom 
were highly distinguished in their native land. 

**As soon as Ben Lucas discovered that young 
Clendennin was paying attention to me, all the 
power of the family demon arose within him. 
He met me in the road one day, and, taking my 
horse’s bridle, demanded a hearing. He then 
asked me to marry him; and when I said that 
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I had always liked him very well, but not in 
that way, he fairly raved. 

*** Tf that sleek young Clendennin had never 
come around,’ he said, ‘you would have had 
me quick enough. You know that I have 
plenty of land, money, and slaves, and that is 
all © woman cares for; but, since he has come, 
you will not look at me any longer.’ 

**T tried to appease him by saying that old 
Mr. Clendennin and my father were old-time 
friends, and that, of course, we treated him 
well on that accoupt. But he went on dread- 
fully, and I grew afraid of him, and was obliged 
to promise that I would ‘ think of it,’ before he 
would let me go. 

“After this I never went out alone. I did 
not tell Lewis, for fear there would be trouble, 
and I was afraid to tell father. So, after avoid- 
ing him in every possible way, I was met by 
him one day at the church door, when he said 
he would like a word or twowith me. I stepped 
aside with him, as I dreaded a scene, which I 
saw was impending in case I should refuse his 
request. He said :— 

‘* * Bessie Arbuckle, look me in the eyes.’ 

‘*T raised my own and saw the demon there. 

*** You never, never shall marry Lewis Clen- 
dennin,’ he said. ‘I swear it. If I cannot have 
you, he never shall; remember that, Bessie 
Arbuckle, remember! That’s all I want to 
say.’ 

‘*Father asked me what Ben had to say to 
me; and I, coward that I was, replied that he 
wanted me to go to camp-meeting with him. 

*** And you refused ?’ father asked, with an 
emphasis that was very expressive. 

*** Yes,’ I replied. 

‘**T thought he looked as if some of the old 
Lucas blood was stirred,” said he. 

‘*Lewis had gone home, and we expected 
him again in afew weeks. I remained in-doors 
nearly all the time, until even our own people 
wondered at my retiring ways. But our engage- 
ment was soon noised abroad, and my secluded 
habits attributed to that fact. Mother asked 
me why I remained so closely at home, and I 
replied that Ben Lucas was always coming 
around me, and I would prefer remaining 
where I should not meet him. I did not wish 
to trouble her with the fear which had fastened 
upon me. 

‘Lewis came at the appointed time, Gna 
passed a week with us, the brightest week in 
all my life. I forgot to fear anything when in 
his presence, and I thought that when I was 
once married and gone, Ben would forget his 
wild thoughts. We went to places of amuse- 
ment, and no unpleasant incident marred our 
happiness. It was the loveliest October weather, 
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and the ‘Angels’ Rest’ looked, indeed, like a 
mount of Paradise. We went nutting, and 
graping, and riding, here, there, and yonder, 
and the golden days fled as on the wings of 
the wind. 

‘** Lewis left me, and I never shall forget how 
proudly I watched his tall, slender form as he 
passed out of sight, nor with what a glow I re- 
membered that when next we met we should 
part no more. He was to come on Christmas 
eve, the wedding having been appointed for 
Christmas. Mails were rarg, then, and I did 
not expect a letter foramonth. The time came 
and passed, but brought no letter. Another 
month rolled by, and then a letter came to fa- 
ther from old Mr. Clendennin. He had grown 
quite uneasy about Lewis, he said. He had 
always been the soul of punctuality, but he 
had excused the delay at first, considering the 
circumstances of the case; but now the time 
was rapidly approaching for the marriage, and 
yet his son came not. Would Mr. Arbuckle 
please to explain? Father was shocked, and I 
dreaded I scarce knew what. But the demo- 
niae eyes of Ben Lucas followed me in all my 
household duties and in my restless dreams. 

‘*Father rode over, fifty miles, to see Mr. 
Clendennin. He was startled and in great dis- 
tress. He returned with father, and they made 
inquiries at every house upon the road. No 
one had seen Lewis at the time of his supposed 
return, until they called at the house of the 
old hunter about six miles from us upon the 
mountain side. He had called at the cabin 
that day to get a drink of water, and the old 
hunter said he looked as bright and happy as 
achild. Beyond this house, for many miles, 
was an unbroken wilderness of woods and 
hills, mountains and ravines. Parties were 
gathered to search the woods, but many a glen 
and ravine and wall of rock obstructed their 
way, through which neither horse nor rider 
could penetrate, and where dozens of bodies 
might safely have been hidden. They found 
no trace of the missing man, and to this day 
not a word has ever been heard of Lewis Clen- 
dennin.”’ 

** And, mamma, did you then suspect ?”’ 

‘Yes, my dear, I felt that Ben Lucas. had 
killed him; I feel so still. After a while I told 
fathgr and mother of this feeling, and my rea- 
sons for it. I was ill a long, long time, and 
knew very little of what was going on. But 
when I grew better, father said that at the time 
of the murder, if murder it were, Ben Lucas 
was said to have been a hundred miles or more 
away, and when he did return he joined heart- 
ily in the search, and expressed so much sor- 
row, that he could not think my suspicions 





just. But I held him guilty in my heart; and 
when, after a year had passed, he got to follow- 
ing me again, I told him what I believed. I 
felt that I must do it even if he should kill me. 
But, strange to say, he did not grow angry; he 
turned pale, and said, in a weak way, that I 
must have a dreadful opinion of him. I told 
him that his former behavior and words had 
led me to the belief, and that I almost knew it; 
though, of course, it could not be proved. And 
I promised never to speak otf 1t to him again if 
he would keep himself out of my way. 

‘*After a year or so he married Tillie Preston, 
a real good girl; and, I believe, he was a kind 
husband. But he had dark fits of gloom, and 
would often absent himself from home, no one 
knew where, for weeks at a time. All this 
only served to confirm me in my belief, and 
never a morning rises but I think ‘ perhaps 
something will be found out to-day.’ I believe 
Ben Lug¢as suffered much more, really, than if 
he had been convicted and hung; for he was 
an altered man to the day of his death. And 
when that time came, his wife would not let 
any one remain with him—not even Preston. 
To excuse the strangeness of it she said that he 
did not want any one but herself with him. 
This may, indeed, have been so; yet my heart 
tells me that to her was revealed his secret, 
either in delirium or by his own confession.’’ 

‘*Why do you think so, mamma?’’ asked 
Bessie. 

‘* Because, darling, Tillie Lucas has never 
looked me straight in the eyes since her hus- 
band’s death. And she had always been so 
frank and free before.’’ 

‘* It’s a strange story, indeed, mamma,”’ said 
Bessie, ‘‘and I do not at all wonder at your 
feeling about the Lucas family. If I had 
known of this thing you never would have 
needed to warn me. But you and papa seem 
to think a great deal of each other. Did you 
really ever get over that first love ?’’ 

‘*T never entirely got over it, dear; but after 
father and mother died, and your papa was so 
kind and helpful and considerate with the 
orphan and her sisters, I found that one could 
love again, though in a different way from the 
first fresh love of youth. I have been a happy 
wife and mother; but the memory of the lost 
love often comes to me when no one would 
imagine me in the least degree sentimental, 
The duties of life crowd upon me, and I never 
neglect the calls of the present for any dream 
of the past. But I’m sure that I will yet know 
all about the murder before I die. And for 
the sake of his wife and son, I am glad that 
Ben Lucas is gone where earthly punishment 
can never degrade his family.’’ 
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Bessie Garland accepted the conditions im- | her twenty-five years ago, by Ben Lucas, the 


posed upon her much more cheerfully after 
this revelation. She went to Richmond to 
finish her musical education, and was much in 
society with her aunt, Mrs. Daniels, for a year 
and a half, only visiting her home once in that 
time. She was greatly admired, for she was 
possessed of beauty as rare as her talents were 
uncommon. While here she met Mr. Gordon, a 
young and gifted lawyer who had recently been 
elected to Congress. He fell deeply and devo- 
tedly in love with the dark-eyed country girl, 
and the thought of Preston Lucas soon faded 
from her heart. The one was cultivated, intelli- 
gent, manly, and had won the full confidence of 
his fellow citizens at a very youthful age. The 
other was awkward, poorly educated, and nar- 
row minded, with great weakness of character, 
as Bessie could now see by comparison, and 
she soon acknowledged that hers had been the 
merest girlish fancy for Preston, and that a 
union with him would have brought nothing 
but misery. 

She returned home to her fond, proud mother, 
and Mr. Gordon soon followed to ask for the 
prize his heart coveted. Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
gave their full consent, but the latter smilingly 
asked her daughter when alone together what 
had become of her love for Preston Lucas. 

‘Gone, mamma dear; vanished like the 
mists from the mountain ; that was only a fancy, 
this is a deep and abiding affection. I can 
look up to Mr. Gordon; I never could have 
done so to Preston. And a love that I would 
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have to draw up after me would never have 
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done for me. 

The next day the family with a dozen invited 
guests were seated at dinner, and a merrier 
party was seldom seen. Col. Garland was at- 
tending court at Pearisburgh Court-House, and 
was not expected home before the morrow. As 
there were no sons in the family, Mr. Gordon 
was doing honors in the host’s stead. Sud- 
denly Colonel Garland entered, apparently 
quite excited. He begged pardon for the inter- 
ruption, and asked his friends to excuse his 
wife, as he had something to communicate to 
her. Bessie took her mother’s place at the 
tray opposite her lover, and a rosy blush man- 
tled her brow as she found herself in the 
matronly position. 

Neither the Colonel nor Mrs. Garland foined 
their guests for an hour, when the former 
explained that something extraordinary had 
transpired which had so affected his wife that 
she could not join them again during the even- 
ing. 

** Here,’’ he said, ‘‘ has been found the most 
damning proof of murder of one very dear to 





last of the demoniac family, and who has 
already gone to his long account. My wife’s 
intuitive knowledge*of the man has always 
convinced her that her friend had been mur- 
dered by him, and she has always believed 
that it would come to light during her lifetime. 
Here is the bronze buckle worn by Lewis Clen- 
dennin at the time of his death. It was found 
by a hunter in a deep ravine between the 
castellated wall, upon the northwest side of 


| ‘Angels’ rest,’ and the mountain itself; and 
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only fifteen miles from the former home of my 
wife. And very near to it lay this undoubted 
evidence against the murderer.’’ 

And he showed the brass hilt of a famous 
bowie knife once owned by old ‘‘ Rau Lucas’’ 
himself, and known to have been in Ben’s 
possession. The name of the old reprobate 
was impressed in the brass, and it had doubt- 
less dropped when the murderer threw the body 
of his victim over the cliff. The bones were 
gone, the iron and steel corroded, but the en- 
during brass and bronze had told the tale as 
plainly as human tongue could have spoken it. 

Bessie had gone to her mother, but Mr, Gor- 
don and the other friends examined the buckle 
with its ‘‘lion couchant, its singular bar, and 
above, a thistle and rose encirciing a dove.’ 
And none doubted of the murder, or that the 
unfortunate youth had belonged to a great 
family in the mother country. 

Colonel Garland had always known of his 
wife’s early love. The most perfect confidence 
existed between them, and at this trying season 
he was unutterably tender of her feelings. 
After a few days Mrs. Garland recovered her 
strength, but the memory of her early sorrow 
was too strong within her for anything like 
cheerfulness to come to her heart. Like the 
sister of the fated Hamilton, of Kentucky, who 
was hung for the murder of his friend, Doctor 
Sharp, she had always longed for this proof 
of her own innate convictions; but now that 
it had come to her, the old horror had been 
revived, the old days were again lived over. 

‘*T knew how it was,’’ she said to her daugh- 
ter; ‘‘all these years I have seen his body in 
my dreams, lying deep in a ~avine, with the 
face of Ben Lucas gloating over it and repeating 
what he once said to me: ‘ You shall never, 
never marry Lewis Clendennin; I swear it! If 
I cannot have you, he never shall; remember 
that, Bessie Arbuckle, remember !’ 

‘*T have seen it hundreds of times; Ben’s 
wicked eyes glaring like a demon’s over the 
rocky precipice. And this only confirms my 
olden fears and dreams. I do believe that God 
often gives us dreams which, if followed up as 
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closely as the merest circumstancial clues, 
would often detect crime. But, my darling, it 
is all over. I have had a kind husband and 
the best of children, and, in the main, as 
happy a life as often falls to the lot of woman. 
But the old memory, the old horror has often 
come across my happiest hours. That grand 
noble form, that tender and devoted heart, 
have ever been present to my secret soul, and 
occupy an inner chamber, never seen by 
another. Though unutterably sad to-day I 
shall hénceforth have a certain sense of loss 
instead of a dread foreboding ever before me ; 
and my future peace of mind will be assured. 
If your father will only take me once to the 
spot where I can look upon his unmarked tomb, 
I will feel better and be more able afterwards 
to do my whole duty to my loved ones.”’ 

Colonel Garland thought it too wild an idea, 
but Bessie seemed to comprehend the necessity 
of the visit. So the Colonel and his wife, 
Bessie and her lover, made a pilgrimage to the 
shrine, anly going to the top of the cliff, and 
being shown by the old hunter who found the 
relics the exact spot where they lay. The 
two gentlemen with great delicacy betook them- 
selves to a distance, and mother and daughter 
knelt there alone in silent prayer. And then 
Mrs. Garland, once the betrotked bride of the 
murdered man, yielded to her God the last 
lingering regret of her heart for the lover of 
her youth. 

The scene impressed young Gordon strangely. 
He drew Bessie’s arm within his own. ‘0, 
my darling! I could never bear to think that 
you could give yourself to another should I be 
taken away. Yet what a devoted wife and 
mother your own has been; and what a noble 
and considerate husband is your father! I 
know many men who, with such a wife, would 
be jealous even of the dead.”’ 

“IT do not believe I ever could bave mar- 
ried,’’ said Bessie ; ‘‘ and yet how lonely a life 
mamma would have if she had remained single. 
And see how holy his memory has been through 
all these years. I regret that I never knew of 
it before. I might have been more of a comfort 
to her than I have been. How she must have 
suffered with that awful dream and that sad, 
sad memory !”’ 

Bessie was married in the autumn, but every 
summer passed some months with her mother 
at her home on New River. And during every 
visit she would take at least one look at the 
bronze buckle, which had become a sacred 
treasure in the family. But the brass hilt 
inscribed with the name of old Rau Lucas was 
east into a disused well, where it doubtless 
remains to this day. 
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“I wonper,’’ she mused, ‘‘if everybody has 
a real love-story.’’ 

It was evening, and she was standing at the 
garden gate,—one of those large, old-fashioned 
gardens that are remembrances of the earliest 
childhoods of some of us, and it stood beside a 
large, old-fashioned country house. As the 
sun slowly sank, its dying rays illuminated 
the windows and touched the lilac and rose- 
bushes with gold, lingering longest in her hair. 
But, as she was gazing at the brilliant sunset, 
now slowly fading, she was thinking of some- 
thing very different. 

She was the ‘‘hired help” in the Lawton 
family. _To look at her—not young, not pretty, 
sunburned, freckled, with flaming hair and 
coarse, rough hands, rejoicing in but the cheap- 
est clothes, the fewest pleasures, and very im- 
perfect education—you would searcely have 
supposed that she had any thoughts or aspira- 
tions above the dull routine of her every-day 
work. But women, whatever their external 
circumstances, are always women—the same 
heart beats under calico as under velvet; and 
this poor, ignorant ‘‘hired girl’’ had looked 
forward, as every other girl has done, to the 
day when her ‘‘ story’’ should begin. 

Lately, however, a change had gradually 
come over her. Years had come and gone, and 
still she was at service in the same place in 
which she had been ‘‘ bound girl,’’ until, at 
last, she was thirty years old; and she seemed 
no nearer to having a home and a place of her 
own, no nearer to knowing what she had fever 
known, in her long experience of life in the 
asylum and the kitchen, the blessedness of 
having some one to care for her. Anda sort of 
inquiring doubt and angry indifference were 
settling upon her, which would ere long develop 
into a hard, cold stolidness. 

‘‘Heaven knows,’’ she murmured, as a tear 
fell down on her rough hand, ‘‘I would try to 
do my duty faithfully—I would be so good and 
kind that whoever loved me could not fail to be 
happy.”’ 

Suddenly she looked around—then laughed 
softly. ‘‘How foolish I am!’’ she said; *‘ of 
course nobody heard. But what would they 
say? what would they think ?—to know that 
Becky Smith—patient, silent, plodding, homely 
Becky—felt this way? They’d laugh at her; 
but Becky knows her own business, I guess.’’ 
And she turned and went into the house. 

Patient, plodding Becky she was, you would 
andoubtedly have thought, if you could have 
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known all she did. The work of that great 
house, for the family, for the hired hands, fell 
to her lot; and, besides this, the neighbors, in 
emergency, thought ‘‘Lawton’s hired girl” 
worth a host of others. But, though every- 
body had good-will enough for ‘‘ Plain Becky,’’ 
and ‘‘Homely Becky,’’ nobody thought of her 
with any special regard ; though all had high 
appreciation of her as a machine and a worker, 
no one seemed to have discovered that she was 
a woman as well. But so it is—it seems to be 
the way of the world. A woman is not valued 
for her heart so much as for her face or posses- 
sions. 

But Becky had waited long—it would not be 
much longer now. 

The next morning the rain came down in tor- 
rents. Steadily it poured all day. By night 
the creeks had swollen to the height of several 
feet; the roads looked like swift-rushing streams, 
and soon became in almost an impassable con- 
dition. And shortly after nightfall the terrible 
news came to the farm-house that the railroad 
embankment had been washed away, leaving 
a fearful chasm, into which a train of cars had 
been precipitated. 

As it seemed, almost instantly the whole 
neighborhood was aroused, and the people 
flocked to the scene of the disaster. No lights 
could be kept up in such driving wind and 
rain; so in darkness and confusion patiently 
they worked hour after hour, extricating the 
dead and wounded from the wildly scattered 
heaps of the broken fragments of the engine 
and cars, imbedded as they were in the mud at 
the bottom of the chasm. And, before morn- 
ing, all the suffering had been carried to neigh- 
boring houses. 

Becky had expected that some of them would 
be brought to the Lawton farm-house, and she 
had made her preparations. While Mrs. Law- 
ton had fainted, and the Misses Lawton were 
crying, she had prepared warm beds and hot 
water and bandages. And it was not long be- 
fore she had use for all her appliances, for soon 
several of the wounded were carried in, and 
Becky had her hands full. 

Backward and forward the whole night long 
passed the physicians aad the men who were’ 
engaged in carrying and lifting the injured 
ones. Backward and forward passed the neigh- 
bors who were looking in and sympathizing at 
the houses where they lay. But it was Becky 
who flitted about from bed to bed, smoothing 
rumpled pillows, bathing fevered brows, attend- 
ing to the wants of the sufferers, and carrying 
out the doctors’ directions. 

Slowly the long night wore away. After a 
while the moans were hushed, the tossings 





ceased, and a deep silence fell, and they slept. 
And then Becky, almost thoroughly wearied 
out, sat down to rest. 

Suddenly one of the patients rose up and 
looked around him in a vague, dazed way. 
He had been asleep and forgotten where he 
was. Evidently he had awakened in great 
pain, for, in a voice something between a moan 
and a cry, he called, ‘‘Oh, where ’s mother ?”’ 

In an instant Becky was by his side. ‘‘ What 
is it you want ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Where’s mother ?’’ he repeated. 

‘‘She’s not here,’’ she answered. ‘* What 
can I do for you ?’’ 

He looked at Becky with a bewildered, dis- 
appointed air; and, as he looked at her stead- 
ily, she had time to scan his features. Before 
he had been to her simply one of the sufferers, 
but now he appeared to her the handsomest 
gentleman she had ever seen. He had dark, 
waving hair, dark eyes, clear skin, and classic 
features—but, oh, the hideous gash that marred 
the white forehead and matted the curls with 
blood! Suddenly Becky felt her heart stirred 
with the tenderest pity, as she contemplated 
that face, distorted with pain, and those mute, 
appealing eyes fixed on her. 

‘* Who are you ?”’ he whispered, sinking back, 
as though in a stupor. 

‘* Becky Smith,’’ she answered. 

‘*Becky Smith,’ he murmured, ‘ Becky 
Smith—Becky’’— and he was still. 

A long, long time he lay so. Becky sat by 
his side, her eyes fixed upon him as by a 
strange fascination. Once she started, as she 
heard him softly breathe out her name, ‘‘ Becky 
Smith.’’ Then all was quiet again. 

Suddenly he threw up his hands, then sprang 
half up. In an instant Becky had laid him 
down. No sooner had she done so than he 
attempted to leap up again. And for nearly 
an hour it was a pitched battle between them to 
keep him in bed. Then he calmed down con- 
siderably, but so restless was he that he re- 
quired Becky’s constant attention, needing his 
position changed and his pillows moved every 
minute or two. All the time the only articulate 
speech he uttered was ‘‘ Becky Smith.’”’ And 
thus it was when morning broke. 

The fact was soon disclosed that this patient 
was the only one seriously injured, and that 
he was badly cut and bruised about the head. 
In the hurry and excitement of the night be- 
fore, nothing could be known with certainty. 
In the course of the day, the others were re- 
moved to their homes; but no one knew this 
man at all, and he was too fevered and delirious 
to answer any questions. All he said was 
‘* Becky Smith.” 
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And tenderly enough Becky Smith cared for 
him, as he was the only one left at the farm- 
house, and he lingered on. Pitying his condi- 
tion, attending to his needs, looking at the 


handsome face, day after day, hearing her | 


name constantly on his lips, do you wonder 
that at last Becky learned the inevitable lesson ? 


Yes, it had come. ‘ Lawton’s hired girl,’’ | 


‘* Plain Becky,” “* Homely Becky,’’ loved. The 
sun makes no distinction as to whom it shall 
shine upon, the winds and dews care not what 
they touch, and so into every heart enters the 
mighty conqueror, Love. And strong, sturdy, 
plain Becky owned this weak, dependent, 
handsome gentleman, whose name she did not 
know, though he seemed to know nothing else 
than hers, her heart’s king. And on golden 
wings seemed the happy days to fleet along, and 
she felt transfigured, lifted into a holier sphere, 
as she gently and lovingly cared for his comfort. 


In a little time he was rational again, though | 


it was quite a while before he remembered all 
the cireumstances connected with the accident. 
He gave his mother’s address, and she was sent 
for. 

** But,’’ he said, looking up at Becky with a 


sweet smile that sent a thrill of joy threugh | 


her pulses, ‘‘ I have discovered that the name 
of my guardian angel is Becky Smith. I hope 
she will not diminish her glory because my 
mother is coming.”’ 

‘*Never!’? thought Becky; ‘perhaps her 
glory will diminish, not mine.”’ 

Ah, Becky, Becky! And it was still Becky’s 
hand that attended to his wants, still Becky’s 
voice that cheered his soltitude. 

Where were the Lawtons all this time? Oh, 
they were about and very kind and sympa- 
thetic too! Mr. Lawton sent /him the news- 
papers, Mrs. Lawton made him motherly visits, 
the Misses Lawton often had books and flowers 
for him. But they had always depended on 
Becky to do most of the work, and so they did 
in this case as in every other. And he and she 
both knew to whom he was must indebted. 

Soon his mother came and took her place at 
her son’s bedside. Poor Becky had uncon- 
sciously grown te regard him as all her own, 
and—she could not help it—she felt terribly 
jealous. But the new-comer was so kind and 
gracious to her that her disagreeable feelings 
were soon overcome, and there seemed no dimi- 
nution of the glory of either. And as the 
invalid convalesced, and was up and down and 
about the house, so improved, so gay as to be 
the life of it, still so uniformly generous to her, 
she looked forward to his fast-coming departure 
with joyous anticipation mingled with anxious 
dread. 


in readiness for their going, and the farewells 

were being said. And as he took her aside to 
_ bid her good-bye, Becky’s heart leaped up sud- 
denly, then stood still. And he held her hand 
in a lingering, gentle clasp, and said, in the 
sweetest, tenderest tones :-— 

‘*T shall always remember that you have 
‘saved my life—that the name of the best angel 

is Becky Smith. Good-bye and God bless you, 
| Becky, I am coming to see you soon.’’ 

That was all. And he really meant it at the 
time, but forgot it almost as soon as he had 
| gone. Becky, woman-like, did not forget it to 
her dying day. But she was only a country 
| hired girl. 

Time passed on, and he never came. After 
| awhile Becky: ceased to expect him. Soon her 
hope and fear and longing settled down into a 
calm, satisfied peace, which at last showed 
itself in her countenance, so much so that the 
neighbors began to remark: ‘* Why, how Law- 
ton’s hired girl has improved—she grows pret- 
tier every day!’’? And no wonder. One source 
of sweetness was hers forever-—she could dwell 
upon one month of her life in which she had 
tasted, as it were, day after day, of the happi- 
ness of heaven. Becky Smith was content 
now, she had had her ‘‘ story.”’ 


| But at last the day came. Everything was 
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A KNIGHT OF CHRIST. 





BY Cc. A. M. 





Yes, even asa child for knowledge yearning, 
Christ’s stainless standard in my heart I bore ; 
From lure of Satan’s snare unwearied turning, 
On hosts of evil waging hopeful war. 


Prayerful at night in dreams beheld I beaming 
That blood-stained cross on which my Eariour died ; 
And, as a deathless star in cloud up-gleaming, 

I saw the face of Him, the erucified. 


| To me the gentle lips in dreams have spoken : 

** youth, my heavy armor learn to bear, 

The waters of affliction are the token 

Of sweetest streams that flow in regions fair. 

** Knight of the Cross, on manhood’s path in wend- 
ing 

Still let thy heart remember, Christ is here ; 

If to the Fountain Pure forever tending, 

Fruitful thy sorrow and thy guerdon near.”’ 


Tn dreams the sacred hosts came down all shining 
The dazzling seraphim on glittering stairs, 

Bearing this Cross of Christ to hearts repining, 
Came winged eherubim in countless pairs— 

One song their prayerful lips forever chanting : 

‘*O Knight of Christ, still shall thy strength endure, 
Triumphant shall thy soul, for Heaven still panting, 
| Enter its gates, if that thy heart be pure;"’ 
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THE IVORY GATES; OR, THE 
SHADOW LADY. 
BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 
CHAPTER VII. 
METJE’S BOY. 

Tuer next day Madam Van Sandtwyck seemed 
more approachable and less preoccupied than 
for many weeks before. She talked to Engeltie 
about the winter’s preserving and pickling, 
and then proposed that she and Arien should 
go over the river to see how matters were going 
at the farm, and to make a visit to Monsieur 
Revel whom they had not seen for some time. 
The two could not return till the next day. 

As they crossed the river the next night in 
the ferry, the Brederode was dropping down 
stream with the tide and a brisk wind, her 
sails set, her decks all manned, and her flag, 
that of the estates of Holland, flaunting in the 
breeze, a gallant sight. The great craft passed 
so near the ferry boat that the swell raised by 
her swift progress through the water came 
near upsetting the small boat, one of the three 
or four skiffs that then plied where now scores 
of huge steamers churn the water to foam. 

Amid the confusion Arien did not glance up 
at the deck of the Brederode; but, suddenly, 
over the shouts of the sailors, and outcries of 
the boatmen, and the screams of two or three 
frightened women on board the wherry, Arien 
heard his own name called in tones of imploring 
despair: ‘‘O Master Arien! Master Arien!’’ 

He started and looked up; but, amid the 
bustle on deck, nothing could be clearly dis- 
cerned but the figure of Captain Van Slapen, 
who was thundering his orders from the quar- 
terdeck with a hurricane of oaths—enough, as 
the pious boatman observed with a shudder, 
to have blown the vessel out of the water. 

The cry was not repeated, and Arien could 
have thought it a mere fancy had Engeltie not 
asked him, in a low tone as the boat righted, 
if he had not heard the summons, and if the 
voice were not familiar ? 

*““Why, who in the world that we know 
could be on board the Brederode against their 
will?’’ asked Arien. 

‘‘T cannot tell,’’ said Engeltie, ‘‘ but it will 
not go out of my mind that the voice was our 
Cesar’s.”’ 

‘* Impossible,’ said Arien, but with a sud- 
den misgiving, ‘‘ Van Slapen would never dare 
to kidnap a man from New Amsterdam, and 
from our house.”’ 

**So I think,’’ said Engeltie; ** but I shall 
be glad if we find him at home.’’ 

VoL. xcv1.—14 





But, alas! when they reached home the first 
sight that presented itself to Engeltie and 
Arien was poor old Metje rocking herself to 
and fro, with her apron over her head, in an 
agony of grief. 

**Q Master Arien! Master Arien!”’ 
moaned, ‘if you’d only been home! If you’d 
only been home !”’ 

‘Why, what has happened ?”’ 

‘*Missus done gone sold Cesar to Skipper 
Van Slapen,’’ said one of the other women 
sullenly, ‘‘ and he took him off this noon.’’ 

‘*Is this so, Metje?’? asked Arien, turning 
pale, though he well knew the news was true. 

‘** Yes,’? said Metje, rising from her seat and 
speaking with all the eloquence with which 
grief and passion can inspire the poorest and 
most ignorant. ‘‘ Yes, my mistress, whose 
children I’ve nursed and tended like my own. 
She’s sold my last child to a pirate—a man 
that will kill his body, if he can’t kill his soul. 
She’s sold the boy she promised should stay 
with me in my old age and close my eyes. 
She’s sold him because the devil that she’s 
sold herself to bade her doit. My curse, the 
curse of the widow and fatherless, be on her 
and—not on hers—not on hers,’’ said Metje, 
breaking into wild weeping, ‘‘ for she sent you 
and Ma’m’selle away that she might work her 
wicked will, and if you stand in her road she 
won’t mind walking over your hearts to her 
end no more than she has over mine.’? And 
once more Metje threw herself into her chair 
by the chimney corner, wailing for her boy. 

Engeltie, with streaming eyes, tried in vain 
to comfort the poor old woman. Arien, with 
pale face and set lips, went straight up to the 
room under the roof where his mother had 
locked herself in, and knocked at the door. 

**T cannot attend to you now,’’ said Madam 
Van Sandtwyck, from within. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Arien, sternly, ‘‘I will not 
be put off—unless you choose that the whole 
house should hear what I have to say, you 


9? 


she 


must come out and listen to me. 

The bolt was withdrawn with a snap, the 
door opened suddenly, and his mother stood 
before him, with angry eyes and pale with 
passion. Arien, however, was in no state of 
mind to be daunted by a look. 

‘* Mother,’’ he said, firmly, ‘‘ the two slaves, 
Metje and Cesar, were purchased out of my 
patrimony ; moreover, you have broken your 
word, for you promised the old woman that 
her son should stay with her. As to the 
matter of the legal right which you had to sell 
Cesar, as my guardian, if the boy was part of 
the property you hold in trust for me, so also 


is his price. In two months I shall be of age; 
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dnd, in justice to myself and to our name, and 
even to you, I must have assured possession 
of what may be left of our family property. I 
must have it in order to be able to protect you, 
mother, from the evil consequences which your 
wild course is drawing upon yourself. The 
rumors which link your name and ours with 
danger and sin are growing from day to day ; 
and, however much the Governor and magis- 
trates may be your friends, they and our good 
pastor cannot utterly disregard the common 
voice. If you are driven from the colony, even 
more danger would attend you in New England 
than here, and there is not a city in Europe 
where the course you take would not long 
ago have subjected you to accusation and trial 
—and worse. I beseech you, mother, be warned 
in time.’’ 

He was turning away when his mother 
caught hold of his sleeve and pulled him back. 
She had listened to the longest speech her son 
had ever addressed to her, at first with an 
expression of the utmost contempt and displea- 
sure; but, as he proceeded, it sank into doubt 
and perplexity, for she saw too clearly that, 
in some measure, she was in Arien’s power. 
The heavy gold coins which she had received 
from Captain Van Slapen were legally part of 
her son’s estate, and if he chose to call her to 
account for them before they had done their 
part in the mighty experiment she was even 
now preparing, the whole plan must fall to the 
ground, unless she could, at great risk of at- 
tracting too much attention to herself, dispose 
at once of her farm; for, indeed, there was 
very little else to sell. The house she could 
not part with, for where, if she did, was she 
to set up her apparatus ? 

‘*It is Engeltie who has set you on to do 
this,’’ she said, bitterly; ‘‘she came to the 
house a beggar—I have done everything for 
her, and given way to your folly about her, 
and this is my reward. She shall go home to- 
morrqw, never to return.”’ 

‘*Engeltie has had nothing toe do with it,”’ 
said Arien, ‘‘except to stand between you and 
harm in every way she could. She has worked 
beyond her strength to do your work, mother, 
and to hide the strange state of things under 
this roof from outsiders. It has been already 
hinted to her that you are no fit companion for 
a Christian maiden; mother, no one shall say 
so before me, but you must know the truth. 
It is pure love and loyalty that keep her here, 
for, even if she had not her own home, there is 
not a house in the place, from the Governor’s 
mansion tothe cabin of the poorest settler, where 
she would not be a welcome guest.”’ 

MaJam knew that her son spoke truth, and 





she could not help rather respecting him for his 
sudden manliness and straightforwardness. But 
the thought that she might be stopped on the 
very threshold of success by the obstinacy of 
a commonplace young man and the clamor of 
an ignorant mob was unendurable. Though 
her very soul revolted against it, she resolved 
to temporize for a time, if possible, until, when 
her end should be attained, she might bid fare- 
well forever to New Amsterdam, for the place 
and every soul in it was growing hateful to her. 
tf she could but once hold in her hand the tal- 
isman she sought, convince herself by one trial 
that all her labor and sacrifice had not been in 
vain, she would not care for what might come. 

** Have patience for a few weeks, Arien,’’ she 
said, almost in supplication, ‘‘ and then’’— 

*‘And then what, mother?’’ he said, as she 
paused. 

** You will understand me better. I promise 
you that you shall lose nothing—you shall gain 
tenfold.’’ 

‘*Mother, did you ever hear of any one who 
had’ gained in such researches? They have 
never brought anything but poverty, disgrace, 
and misery ; but I could have borne it all better 
than the distress of that poor old woman down 
stairs.. Have you forgotten how she nursed my 
sister, and how Gertje loved her? And Cesar 
—poor, faithful, grateful fellow !—and to send 
him from his home and his old grandmother! 
Mother, how could you ?”’ 

Madam Van Sandtwyck had been able to 
justify the deed to herself. Her enthusiasm 
for science and humanity had carried her 
through, but, as Arien spoke, she seemed, for 
a moment, to stand face to face with that awful 
spirit which men call ‘‘conviction of sin’’—a 
messenger who is either an avenging or a sav- 
ing angel, as his message is received. For a 
moment those very effective and reasonable 
arguments with which Signor Malatesta had 
overcome her scruples seemed to shrivel like 
chaff in the fire, but then she drew the veil 
closer over heart and brain to shut out the 
presence of the Divine messenger. 

‘‘You make a great matter of an old black 
woman and a negro boy,’’ she said, with a 
sneer; and, as she spoke, she regained her 
wonted composure. ‘‘ But, to leave that which 
is done and cannot be undone, will you agree 
to wait a few weeks’? If you will, then I will 
account to yon for the last stiver of your patri- 
mony, since you charge your mother with being 
a thief.’’ ; 

“‘T have never said so,’’ replied Arien, in- 
dignantly. 

“And then,’’ pursued the lady, unheeding 
the interruption, ‘‘I will leave you and your 
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bride, for you may marry her, then, as soon as 
you please—for the same house shall not hold 
you and me one instant longer than I can help. 
Will you agree ?”’ 

‘** Tt shall be as you wish, mother,’’ said Arien, 
with asigh. ‘‘My only desire is to save you 
from utter ruin. As for leaving us, I hope you 
will be persuaded to think better of it;’’ and 
he turned and left his mother to herWork. 

Hleavily and wearily the time went on in the 
great mansion in Broad Street; visitors grew 
fewer and fewer. .The good Pastor Drisens, who 
was no great believer in witchcraft, still con- 
tinued his visits; an@ it is probable that his 
countenance saved Madam and her family from 
much annoyance. Arien and Engeltie could 
not help thinking, or rather suspecting, that, 
though old friends were growing shyer and 
colder day by day, his mother received oth- 
ers, or at least one other, who was not made 
known toher son. He heard sometimes a foot- 
step on the stair, the sound of more than one 
voice from the jealously-guarded room, and, on 
one occasion, and one only, he had caught sight 
of a man—a slight figure in a black dress—tlit- 
ting so rapidly up the stairs in the evening twi- 
light, that he seemed rather to pass through 
the air than to make his way in the fashion of 
ordinary mortals. This figure, however, had 
disappeared in the shadow almost before he 
could say that it was more than hig fancy. 
His mother treated the whole thing as a mere 
imagination, and asked him how he thought 
any one could enter without her knowledge. 
Indeed, Madam herself would have been puz- 
zled to account, had she given her thoughts to 
the matter, for the way in which her strange 
guest would sometimes make his appearance at 
her elbow; and, singular to say, generally at 
the very moment when she most wanted his 
help. 

The time passed on, and it was the eve of 
Arien’s twenty-first birthday. Many matters 
of business had called him out of the house 
that week, but Engeltie had been kept in more 
than usual by her attendance upon old Metje, 
who had sunk into a very infirm condition, both 
of body and mind, and was constantly, when 
awake, moaning for her boy in a way which 
wrung Engeltie’s heart. Many little circum- 
stances, not much in themselves, but seeming 
ominous when brought together, had tended to 
make Engeltie anxious. She had, that after- 
noon, gone to see a sick man in the neighbor- 
hood, taking with her a cordial supposed to be 
of great efficacy in cases of low fever, and the 
patient had muttered that he wanted no witch’s 
brewage, and had refused to take the potion, 


even though Engeltie had herself partaken from | 


| the glass she offered him, and assured him and 
his sullen wife that she knew what was in the 
beverage, and that it contained nothing worse 
than sage, catnip, spearmint, and hoarhound, 
distilled in good Holland gin. On her way 
home two or three rude boys and girls called 
after her, ‘‘There goes the witch’s handmaid ; 
| there she goes on her mistress’s errands.’’ No 
| less a person than the Governor himself, who, 
fortunately for Engeltie, happened to be walk- 
ing that way, had sternly rebuked the urchins, 
and even laid his staff over the shoulders of the 
most forward; but the stately magistrate had, 
| with serious kindness, warned the girl that 
| danger was hanging over her mistress, and that 


| if an inquiry was to be urged into her pursuits, 
neither he nor the council could refuse to look 

into the matter. He hinted that he feared that 
| all that was carried on under the roof of the 
| house in Broad Street, however innocent in it- 
self, might yet be highly blamable in the eyes 
of the vulgar, and even before the law of the 


| land. 

| **Q Monsieur the Governor,’ 
with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ how can people be so 

| cruel and ungrateful? Has not Madam devoted 
herself to the care of the sick and the afflicted 

?—and now they slander 


’ said Engeltie, 


in this town for years 
her in this cruel manner !”’ 
**Well, Mademoiselle 
magistrate, ‘‘ 1 respect you all the more for tak- 

| ing your friend’s part; but can you not prevail 
| upon her to have some sense in this matter? 


level,” 


replied the 


The truth is, women have no business with 
| such learning; this is what comes of Latin and 

soon. Better far be a prudent little housewife 
and a good spinner, like yourself, Mademoi- 
selle.”’ 

Engeltie did not think it necessary to inform 
| the Governor that she could read Latin as well 
as spin. She made alow courtesy, and, rather 
against her conscience, assured the worshipful 
magistrate that she felt certain that Madam, if 
she had engaged too deeply of late in her stud- 


ies, had only done it with the hope of discover- 
| ing some panacea against the fever that was so 
| common in the colony. 
| **Well, well, I hope it may be so,” said the 

Governor. ‘‘But run Mademoiselle, 
and, whatever comes, remember that so good a 
daughter, and so loyal a friend, shall always 
find a well-wisher in me.”’ 

Somewhat comforted, but not much reassured, 
Engeltie went on her way. It had never oc- 
curred to her that she could share the odium 
of witchcraft, but she saw but too plainly that 
| it was hanging over her. She went up to her 
own little room for a few moments before going 
to see old Metje, and sought for strength and 


home, 
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direction where, as she fully believed, she had 
never yet failed to find both. 

Just before she opened her door, she fancied 
that she heard outside a swift, light step, astep 
which she had heard more than once before in 
the night, though never as yet had she seen 
the mortal shape that made the footfall. Her 
room opened upon the wide upper passage of 
the mansion’s second story, and, hastily un- 
closing the door, she glanced down the long 
stairs, and saw a sight which, though not very 
horrible in itself, yet, for a moment, made her 
blood run cold. A slight, little old man dressed 
in black, with a black-sheathed rapier and a 
falling band of lace, was passing swiftly down 
the stairs. The full light of the setting sun, 
streaming in from an upper window, threw his 
shadow on the wall, in the most clear outline. 
In that there was rothing strange; but, close 
beside his own black shade followed another, 
the shadow of a woman, distinct to the very 
lace over the rolled hair, a shadow which En- 
geltie could have sworn belonged to no other 
figure than that of Madam Helligond Van 
Sandtwyck. 

There was something very awful in this ap- 
parition, defying, as it seemed, all those long- 
established customs which we choose to call the 
laws of nature. Down, down it went, swift 
and silent as a cloud flitting down a hillside; 
and yet this most unreal ghost, this shadow of 
a shade, had an air of dread and reluctance, 
as if, mere nothing as it was, it yet had some 
feeble will of its own which some far mightier 
power had crushed and chained. At the bot- 
tom of the stairs the little old gentleman paused 
a moment and looked upward. He had passed 
into the comparative darkness of the passage 
below, but yet Engeltie, standing alone in the 
full light of the sun, could see the two waver- 
ing shades on the oaken floor. The face that 
was raised to hers for a moment bore a look of 
such triumphant malice and scorn and con- 
tempt, that, for an instant, Engeltie, though 
by nature and education usually superior to 
the superstitions of the time, fully believed 
that she saw the great enemy of mankind in 
person—for, sure no merely human spirit of 
evil could light the fire of hate that burnt in 
those wild eyes ! 

‘* Whoever you may be,”’ she said, with quiet 
gentleness, ‘‘ I fear you not; you cannot harm 
me. May God pity you as I do!’’ 

In an instant the form had vanished, as 
though it were no more substantial than its 
attendant shadows, which also disappeared, 
and, as if from the very air itself came a low, 
despairing wail, that died in the far coraers of 


the gloomy house. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MADAM’S EXPERIENCE, 


(As to the real circumstances which doubtiess 
led to the singular tragedy which followed, I 
have no means of sifting truth from falsehood. 
I recount here only the tradition and what was 
the universal belief at this time in the colony 
and among the neighbors and even the house- 
hold servants of Madam Van Sandtwyck.) 


Madam Van Sandtwyck was sitting in her 
great chair alone, looking wifh hot, eager eyes 
at something she held ig her hand. It was a 
jewel about the size of a hazel-nut, oval in form, 
smooth and polished as if by art, but so glori- 
ously resplendent that no diamond in any 
kingly crown could equal its lustre. In the 
shadowy room it seemed to quiver as with an 
inward life, and shoot out rays of blue, gold, 
and green, and all the varied metallic lustre 
tenfold multiplied that shines on the peacock’s 
or the humming bird’s feathers. But, though 
this strange gem radiated its varying glories in 
ever-changing splendor, it still guarded an in- 
ner spark of purple-red fire, so intolerably, so 
fiercely vivid, that it seemed as if no mere 
earthly elements could have united to form its 
wonderful glow, but that a spirit on fire with 
flame, neither of earth nor heaven, must be 
imprisoned within its heart. 

This superb stone was the crown and end of 
all the lady’s toils, her sacrifices, and anxieties. 
Of its marvellous virtues she believed that she 
had made full trial on various animals. More- 
over, before it the burn mark on the hand of | 
her fellow-laborer had disappeared entirely, 
and, as she held it, her own lassitude, and 
weariness, and faintness, caused by sleepless 
days and nights of watching and anxiety, had 
passed like a cloud, leaving her in the full 
glow and refreshment of perfect health. 

As she sat in the dimly-lighted room, she 
looked a woman fit to share a throne. The tri- 
umph, she believed, was all her own. Such 
help as she had received from: the Italian 
scholar had been merely that of an assistant 
servant acting under her direction. And yet 
—and yet—in her height of pride and success, 
was there not something wanting? What was 
this vague sense of something lost and gone, a 
feeling that her life was no longer nourished 
by the common light and airof heaven? Could 
it be true that even beside this goal was’ seated 
the hag Disappointment, hand in hand with a 
new and insatiable ambition? From her co- 
laborer she had doubtless received the greater 
part of the materials for her great work ; but 
she longed more and more to know what were 
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those pursuits, what was that knowledge which | 
made the Italian scholar almost indifferent to 
her own immediate aim, which might have 
been supposed almost the last triumph of art. 
Whatever were his designs, she longed to know 
their nature and partake of his work ; but the 
Signor had been very reticent on this subject, | 
and only by a few mysterious and seemingly- 

unguarded hints, he had wakened in her mind 
strange conjectures, wild hopes of attaining to 
a knowledge which should, indeed, make her 





almost as a god upon earth. 

After a little she rose, and, holding her trea- 
sure close clasped in her hand, she went to 
Metje’s room, where Engeltie was trying in vain 
to persuade her poor old patient to partake of 
the broth prepared for her. Since the loss of 
her grandson, Metje had fallen into a state of | 
great weakness and imbecility. She was quite 
unable to do her usual work in the household, 
moaned and cried incessantly, and was so irri- 
table that the care of her was no small burden. 

It was growing dark, and Engeltie had just 
brought up the lamp, when she was startled by 
the entrance of Madam, who had hitherto left 
the old woman entirely to her care. 

“You have had a weary time of watching, 
Engeltie,’’ said the lady, and she herself felt a 
thrill of dismay to feel how utterly without an 
echo in her own breast were the kind words she 
spoke. ‘‘ You are weary, my dear,”’ 
tinued, with a vague, helpless effort to mean 
what she said. ‘‘Go down to supper, for Arien 
will miss you, and I will see what is to be done 
for Metje. I have been so busy of late that too 
much has fallen on your, hands.”’ 

Such words from Madam were so unlike her 
usual manner of address that the girl was more 
startled than if the lady had spoken with her 
usual coldness, or met her with rebuke or con- 


she con- 


tempt. She raised her eyes with a questioning 
look, which was not met. 

** Go, Engeltie, I will stay with the old wo- 
man for the present,’’? said Madam. ‘‘ Why do 
you not speak,’’ she added, with a touch of im- 
patience. 

For answer the girl threw herself at the lady’s 
feet, and caught hold of her dress with implor- 


ing hands. 

** Ah, Madam,”’ she said, in a voice that trem- 
bled, ‘‘ hear me, I beseech you! I know not 
what it is you have sought and found, but sure 
I am that no good gift can come from him I saw 
to-night. Send him away, give back whatever 
he has given at whatever cost; and, dear Ma- 
dam, take up your old work. And, oh, there 
are so many sick that need help and comfort! 
—and you can give it so well! God has given 
you so many good gifts—why should you seek 





silly notions of the women about here. 
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greater from the hands of that other? Come 
among your friends and neighbors who still 


| wish you well, and these cruel slanderers will 
| be put to shame and confusion. 


Only be one 
with us, and give us the right to stand by your 
side as we should, and Arien and I will serve 
you as the humblest of your servants.”’ 

For one moment something inclined Madam 
Van Sandtwyck to listen, but the next moment 


she despised herself forthe thought. Formerly 


| she had believed that the mere possession of 
| the stone which was the tangible proof of her 


science, would have been all-sufficient. Of late, 
however, she had given way to dreams of wealth, 
power, and station, to be attained by means of 


her talisman ; and, perhaps, by the possession 


of those still more wonderful secrets which she 
. . . . 

hoped to acquire, hopes which had arisen from 

her own heart, even if the seed of ambition’s 


| desire had been planted and watered by an- 
| other. 


‘* You talk nonsense, Engeltie,’’ she said, an- 


grily. ‘‘I thought you were superior to the 
Go 
down stairs, as I tell you, and let me hear no 
more of this. As for the gentleman you saw, 
he is an Italian scholar, once well known to my 
husband. He has fallen under the same ridic- 
ulous suspicion as myself, and is obliged to keep 
himself private. So far I trust your discretion. 
Now go.”’ 

It was useless to linger, and Engeltie reluc- 
tantly withdrew. She paused a moment, how- 
ever, and looked back. Madam Van Sandtwyck 
was bending over old Metje, who had grown so 
imbecile that she scarce knew one person from 
another. The lamp was on the table behind 
Madam, and on the wall directly behind the 
bed, where*the lady’s shadow should have 
fallen, there was no more obscuration than if 
no tangible body had interposed between the 
lamp and the whitewashed partition. 

The next morning, to the surprise of all, 
Metje came down stairs and resumed her usual 
work, apparently quite restored to health, and 


| With, at least, intellect enough to carry on her 


ordinary household tasks without difficulty. 


She no longer lamented for her boy, and his 


name never passed her lips; but she preserved 
a sullen and obstinate gloom and silence, which 
she never broke if she could possibly avoid it, 
and, if she did speak, it was with a sharpness 
and bitterness very unlike her old self. 
Madam Van Sandtwyck, as if she had re- 
solved to brave public opinion, was seen once 
more abroad, and visited such of her patients 
as did not refuse to see her—not that any one 
exactly refused, for it was not easy to offer Ma- 
dam Van Sandtwyck an affront—but, in more 
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than one instance, she was met with a cold ex- 
A few, however, who were very ill, or 
whose affairs made it imperatively necessary 
that they should get well, received her aid, and 
recovered their health, it was said, in quite a 
marvellous manner, so that the fame thereof 
went abroad through New Amsterdam. 


cuse. 


One great and very material difference, how- | 


ever, there was between Madam’s former and 


present practice. Whereas before all her help 


had been gratuitous, she now gave it to be un- | 


derstood that, in consequence of losses in Hol- 
land, she was obliged to turn her gifts to ac- 
count, and should expect from all her patients, 
who were able to make it, some return for her 
services. Many thought themselves very much 
injured by this resolve—for she had helped 
them for nothing so long, that they felt as if 
they had a right always to command her free 
service; but, though they loved her no more 
than ever, their respect for her was somewhat 
enhanced, and they naturally thought more of 
the attendance for which they paid in cash or 
kind. 

It was true that she worked. some marvellous 
Anneke Van Jan’s baby had pulled a 
pail of hot water all over its legs, and every 
one had thought that if the child did not die it 
would be a cripple for life. But Madam had 
dressed the burns with nothing but piain water, 
and rubbed them with a litle silk bag contain- 
ing no one knew what, and in a few days the 
child was well. Gerret Minkert had fallen 
from the mast of his brother’s coasting vessel, 
and been taken up for dead; but, after a few 
visits from the lady, he had declared himself 
not only as well but better than he had ever 
been in his life. A negro woman, down with 
the smallpox, had been attended by Madam in 
defiance of danger, and the terrible disease, 
which had seemed of an uncommonly virulent 
character, had passed lightly away, leaving 
hardly the faintest mark. 


cures. 


These stories, greatly exaggerated, and others 


which were invented, for marvels always go in | 
he could do for her countenance and protection, 


flocks, flew far and wide, and created a prodig- 
ious talk in the colony; some of which talk 
was by no means as complimentary as her suc- 
cess should have warranted. It was whispered 
that there were cures which were worse than 
dying, and that Madam’s patients, however 
they may have escaped from their bodily dis- 
eases, nevertheless showed some very odd symp- 
toms after their recovery. As for the baby, it 
was remarked by every one that from a remark- 
ably amiable, pleasant child, it at once became 
a little tartar, fighting and clawing even its 
father and mother, screaming all night, and 
following after mischief all day during its wak- 


ing hours, and acting, in short, wholly like a 
possessed child. Its mother had sewn a sprig 
of mountain ash into its cap, but it had only 
behaved worse than ever, and was enough to 
wear any woman’s life out. True, the sailor 
had recovered from his broken head, but the 
very next week he and his own brother, with 
whom he had always lived in the utmost amity, 
had had a desperate quarrel; he had drawn 
his knife on his father’s son, who had only 
been saved by the bystanders from death, and 
the would-be Cain had fled from justice to the 
wild Indians. As for the negro girl, ever since 
her recovery it seemed as if she had devoted 
hér mind to tormenting her master and mistress. 
Punishment had had no effect, for not an hour 
after it had been inflicted, she had smashed, 
evidently on pupose, the whole of a fine set of 
china, an heirloom of her mistress, which enor- 
mity had occasioned her being sold to a trader 
bound to Virginia. 

These and similar mischances, which were 
such as might well happen without supernatu- 
ral agency, were supposed to be connected in 
some mysterious way with the remedies used 
by Madam Van Sandtwyck in her practice. 
Then, either by some one’s wild imagination or 
personal spite, r through the gossip of her 
own servants, another rumor was on the wing. 
It was declared that no matter which way the 
sun shone, and no matter how brightly, Madam 
Van Sandtwyck was entirely without ashadow ; 
and the wisdom of our ancestors had affirmed, 
and every one knew, that strange circumstance 
to be the sure mark of a bought servant of 
Satan. It was not easy, however, to verify 
this truly remarkable tale, for the lady, except 
on a gray day or in the evening or morning twi- 
light, seldom stirred abroad. 

No account nor settlement had yet taken 
place between Arien and his mother. She 
made not the most distant allusion to such a 
thing; and Arien, knowing how likely she was 
to be hard tested from without, how very prob- 
able it was that she would stand in need of all 


and with an undefinable dread of what his 
affairs, if closely inspected, might reveal, could 
not bring himself to press the matter. 

During these days of trouble and suspense a 
letter received from Holland seemed likely to 
bring affairs to a crisis. One Mynheer Joris 
Van Sandtwyck, a distant relation of the Pro- 
fessor’s, had been left joint guardian of Arien 
with Madam. The office had been merely a 
nominal one after Mynheer had allowed his 
ward to be carried away to the colonies. He 
had taken no further notice of the boy than to 


| send him now and then sugar plums, and curi- 











ous toys of carved ivory and china, for he was 
an East India merchant. Now, however, this 
excellent old gentleman being minded to see 
if some money could not be made in the new 
world as well as in the old, wrote to say that 
he was coming over by the next ship, and that 
then he, Madam, and Arien would have a 
settlement of the young man’s affairs. Having 
heard that he was about to be married, he 
sent a wedding present of China and Indian 
chintz of a quality which seemed to indicate 
that Mynhneér Van Sandwyck was an exceed- 
ingly desirable man to have for a relation. 
Madam’s color altered slightly as she read 
this letter, but she handed it to her son and 
She had hardly 
ascended the stairs, however, when she was 
summoned back to see the Rev. Pastor Drisens, 
whom she found in the sacred ‘‘ foreroom,’’ he 
having desired to see her alone. Their con- 
ferente lasted for some time, and when it was 
ended the good Pastor went away with a 
clouded and troubled countenance, Madam at- 
tending him through the hall with haughty 
civility, and bafiling his apparent desire for 


left the room without a word. 


one last word by courtesying low and almost, 
so said the servant, shutting the door in his 
reverend face. 

Yet, though she braved’ it out before the 
Pastor, and listened to his remonstrances and 
the friendly message of warning sent her by 
the Governor almost with contempt, Madam 
Van Sandtwyck, as she hastened up stairs to 
her own secret chamber, looked not unlike 
some fierce-hunted animal driven to bay. 

Well might she be anxious, for the Pastor 
had warned her that a petition was circulating 
among the townspeople entreating that she 
might ke brought before the magistrates, and 
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more one’s own than another, it is certainly 
The trading away of such an 
unsubstantial piece of goods should be no 
offence in the eye of the law. At present a 
lady who had no shadow would only be an 
object of scientific curiosity; and, instead of 
being burnt at the stake, she would be a lion of 


| the first order. 


Things, however, were very different in New 
Amsterdam from things to-day in New York. 

Now, though I tell this story as it was told 
to me, making no effort, in the course of the 
narration, to sift the supernatural from the 
possible and probable, yet I cannot help call- 
ing upon my readers to note that this tale 
about the shadow must, of course, have been 
the idlest figment, and that if any one, however 
credible in other respects, declared that a sub- 
stantial Dutch no shadow, he 
must have been deceived by the story in the 
first place, and his own excited imaginations 
aud the superstitious habits of the time must 
have supplied the rest. 

Nevertheless this much was undoubtedly 
true, that the lady was extremely unwilling to 
meet the accusation which was hanging over 
her, even though she must have had it in her 


matron cast 


power to refute the main part of the story 
simply by standing in the sunlight. 

The lady, so the tradition relates, after Pas- 
tor Drisens had left her, went to that room where 
she had toiled and triumphed, and which was 
soon, perhaps, with all its costly and precious 
books and instruments, to be thrown open to 
the vulgar aud ignorant officers of the colonial 
authorities, men who would probably discover 


| witchcraft in the Arabic characters of the choice 


| manuscripts, and the very devil himself in the 


her unlawful practices, which they did not | 


hesitate to call witchcraft, subjected to strict 
inquiry. What was she to do? 

In truth, poor Madam Var®Sandtwyck had 
no small right to regard herself as a persecuted 
woman. The worst and the only crime of 
which she had been guilty was in the appro- 
priation to her own use of certain jewels and 
money belonging legally to her son’s estate. 
Surely that was a matter to be settled between 
themselves; and she well knew that Arien 
would have put up with the loss ten times over 
rather than expose her to public shame. Be- 
sides, with her invaluable talisman in her 
hands, had she not the means of repaying her 
debt double and treble? As to anything else, 
there is now no court in Christendom which 
would receive an accusation against Madam 
Van Sandtwyck, were she still living. 

If there be one piece of property which is 


| 
| 


furnace and crucibles. 

It might be that worse was at hand, and she 
herself, her inestimable treasure, and her home 
were to fall victims to the wild fury of a mob. 

Wherever she turned her way seemed barred. 
There was no ship about to sail from the port, 
and if she fled to New England her story was 


| sure to follow her, and any attempt to use her 


gift for healing purposes in Massachusetts or 
Connecticut would probably be 


dangerous than the event had proved to be in 


even more 
New Amsterdam. 

As she sat thus in perplexity and trouble, 
she was suddenly aware that Signor Malatesta 
was standing before her. She had grown in 
some manner used to his ghost-like fashion of 


| appearing and disappearing, but it is not im- 


probable that she had learned to stand some- 
what in awe of a gentleman who had made 
such great attainments in science, and seemed 
to possess such singular gifts. 
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**My dear Madam,”’ said the Signor Mala- | 
testa, with his usual politeness, ‘‘ you are in | 
trouble. These persecutions are what befall 
all devotees of science in an ignorant and 
brutal world. It may be that I can help you; 
pray, command my services.”’ 

** Yes,’’ said the lady, bitterly, ‘‘ the world 
shows me its usual gratitude; I have labored | 
and striven, and ruined my estate, and sub- 
jected myself to accusation and unkindness 
from my only child, and done violence to my 


own feelings for the sake of mankind, and this | 
is my reward ;’’ for Madam at the moment was 

fully persuaded that she had all along been | 
influenced by the most disinterested benevo- 
lence. ‘‘ The question is, what is to be done ?”’ 

‘* Exactly,’ said the gentleman. ‘‘ If Madam 
had back the little trifle she was pleased to 
give me in exchange for this inestimable trea- 
sure of hers, why, the weightiest part of the 
accusation would fall to the ground. It is hers 
on one trifling condition.”’ 

‘IT do not like your conditions,’ she said, 
sharply, though a creeping and undefined fear | 
was laying hold of hur heart. ‘‘I did not 
think to what I should be subjected when I 
made the bargain.” 

‘*A lady of Madam’s practical sense,” replied 
the Signor, taking a pinch of snuff from his 
ivory box, ‘‘will never expect that a poor 
virtuoso like myself can return such a valuable 
specimen without some equivalent. If Madam 
will return to me the stone into which the 
jewels I gave her have been condensed—and in 
my hands it will benefit mankind, whom Ma- 
dam loves so devotedly—as much as in hers’’— 

‘Give it up!’’ cried Madam Van Sandtwyck, 
rising from her seat. ‘* What! after all I have 
endured and lost in pursuit of it? Never!’ 

‘*Madam will then condescend to hear my 
other condition,’’ remarked the Signor, quite 
unperturbed. 

** Well,”’ she said, impatiently. 

‘You see,’? remarked the Signor, dropping 
the more ceremonious forms of address, ‘‘ among 
the illustrious persons who have had dealings 
with me there are several to whom it is incon- 
venient as it is to Madam to do without this 
unreal attendant simply because it attracts | 
attention, too much attention in short.’’ 
said Madam, annoyed, 








‘*We waste time,’’ 


she hardly knew why. 

‘Certainly, I will come to the point. Now, 
if it happens that to a lady or gentleman, | 
who has made such a bargain with me as you 
have done, dear Madam—if inconvenience 
results, I allow them the use of the mere no- 
thing they need for a consideration. Now it 
happens that, in certain experiments which I , 


am conducting, I have need of a certain thing ; 


_but such are the prejudices of the ignorant 


that I cannot furnish myself with this one 
article without bringing myself into collision 
with these coarse and brutal laws. As it 
happens, Madam can assist me in the matter, 


| and without danger to herself.’’ 


‘What is it you need?’’ she asked, in a 
low, troubled voice. : 

The Signor bent forward and whispered in 
her ear. The lady turned pale as death and 
sank back in her chair. The Italian watched 
her in silence. 

‘*Great Heaven !’’ she said at last, in a low, 
hoarse voice. ‘* What can you want with such 
a thing as that ?’’ 

‘*It happens that in my experiments I have 
just now occasion for exactly that thing,’’ re- 
turned the Signor, quietly; ‘‘you, my dear 
Madam, have devoted yourself to the mere 
improvement of the present condition of things, 
to seeking for a force that shall merely move 
and contrel the life-force, subject as it is to 
imperfections. What if your humble servant 


should have gone a little deeper—and be now 


seeking to generate a life which shall not be 
subject to pain or disease or weakness—Ma- 
dam’s acuteness will show her how very neces- 
sary in such a case would be the study, close 
and long continued, of the human machinery.”’ 

‘* But—but would not another ?’’ gasped the 
lady, hardly able to speak. 

‘* Not ia return for the finest shadow in all 
my collection,’’ said the Signor ; ‘‘ oh, dear no!’’ 
Madam was silent ; but, though the horror had 
not died out of her face, it was mingled with 
something else, curiosity, doubt, hesitation. 
‘*Nothing would give me greater pleasure,”’ 
continued the Signor, ‘‘ than to have Madam’s 
assistance in the experiments which have been 
crowned with a success beyond my hopes—but 
if she will destroy herself, ah, Madam, if you 
do! if indeed yéa cannot make this one small 
sacrifice, what a blessing will be lost to the 
world. Think of all the suffering that must 
go without help. Of what use will be your 
attainments on the gallows or in the grave? 
This little matter finished, I could secure your 
retreat—our retreat—from the colony; and, 
really, when I reflect on all that has happened, 
I do not see why you should hesitate. But I 
have to point out that you have no time to lose. 
This affair will be carried out before the week 
is ended. Pooh! exercise your good sense and 


| reason, and dismiss these early prejudices and 


these little sentimental considerations. Kings 
have to sacrifice their private inclinations and 
their feelings and their children for reasons of 
State and for the good of their people. And 
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should the kings of thought and science be 
more selfish than common-place rulers over the 
estates and bodies of men? I will come for 
your decision to-night.’’ And the Signor slid 
away in his usual silent fashign, leaving the 
lady to herself. 

A terrible struggle must have taken place in 
the mind of the unhappy woman. At first, she 
had put from her the alternative presented as 
an impossible horror, and yet she returned to 
it again and again as a moth to a candle. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SUCCESS OF THE SIGNOR’S EXPERIMENT. 


Tue hint which the Signor had thrown out 
concerning the end of his own studies had 
doubtless made a strong impression on a mind 
whose ruling passion it was to penetrate the 
secrets of nature and control her forces. One 
after another, love, charity, and faith had 
been crowded out of Madam Van Sandtwyck’s 
being ; and, hopeless of reducing to that scien- 
tific exactness which she desired, the workings 
of the human heart and soul and their relations 
to matter, she had long been practically per- 
suaded, in spite of her theological learning, that 
the spiritual was but a function of the material. 
Fully convinced that there was literally no 
device, nor work, nor knowledge in the grave 
whither she was going, it is no wonder that 
she clung to existence; and, with an intense 
egotism which her lonely life, her position, and 
her reverence for her own attainments had 
developed to a frightful degree, she felt that 
nothing and no one on earth was so important 
to the cause of science and mankind as het 
own preservation. 

No one saw that she received any visitor 
that night. One of the black servants after- 
wards declared that she had seen a shadow, 
which she took to be that of aman, glide up 
the staircase, but that she had not dared to 
follow it, and it had disappeared almost as soon 
as seen. 

The next day went by and, though there 
was a sense of impending misfortune over the 
whole family, nothing was said. Neither Ma- 
dam Van Sandtwyck nor Arien left the house 
—Madam having very good reason for not 
stirring abroad, and Arien, knowing too well 
_ what was the state of affairs in the town, keep- 

ing himself in readiness to protect and counte- 
nance his mother. The lady kept herself 
secluded all day until just before sunset, when, 
coming down stairs, she called Engeltie and 
bade her go and take some wine and cordial to 


| Signor Malatesta. 





one Battista Peyrani, a poor old woman, one of 


Engeltie’s own people who lived not far from 
the place which we have mentioned, about half 
way between the house in Broad Street and 
the Ferry House where Madam had first met 
Old Battista, having more 
sense than the people about her, did not trouble 
herself about Madam’s witchcraft, and had 
been grateful for such assistance as had been 
given her in poverty and old age. 

It was long, however, since Madam had sent 
out anything in charity, and Engeltie was not 
sorry to receive the commission, hoping that 
the message was a sign of softer feelings on the 
part of Madam, and glad to escape for a time 
from the gloomy and oppressed house. 

Hardly was she out of sight when Madam 
addressed herself to Arien, and, to his surprise, 
reminded him that he had never yet asked her 
for a settlement of accounts. 

‘*T am in no hurry now, mother,’’ he said, 
**let it go until my cousin comes.”’ 

‘* Nay,’’ replied the lady, with, as he after- 
wards remembered, a strange and unwonted 
effort to speak playfully, ‘‘it is better now; 
who knows how long I may be able to speak 
freely with you? They may take possession of 
my house and goods, and I would rather it 
should be clearly known what is mine and 
what is yours.”’ 

‘*Dear mother,’’ said somewhat 
touched, ‘‘it cannot be but that this wild 
accusation must fall to the ground if you will 
but be guided in some degree by your well- 
wishers.’’ 

‘*Well, we will speak of it together,’’ said 
Madam Van Sandtwyck, ‘‘ and, Arien, I have 
been thinking the matter over about Cesar, 
and I believe after all you were right. I hear 
that Captain Van Slapen is to be in the port 
again before long; doubtless he will bring the 
boy with him, and then I will buy him back 
myself.’’ 

** Dear 
hand, ‘‘I 
was sure you could not but feel for the poor 
fellow ; but I must make the bargain with the 


> 


Arien, 


? 


mother,’’ said Arien, kissing her 


am truly glad to hear you say so; I 


Captain, and not you.’ 

**Oh, we will settle that matter and one or 
two others, effectually, never fear!’’ said Ma- 
dam, with a strange tone jarring in her voice. 
‘‘Come up in half an hour and I will have 
the papers all ready, and then you will see 
that your mother is better prepared to clear 
accounts with you than you perhaps expect; 
will you come ?”’ she added eagerly. 

‘* Yes, certainly, dear mother,’’ said Arien, 
who was greatly pleased at what he took to be 
a wish, on Madam’s part, for more intimate 
and friendly relations. 
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‘‘And then,’’ continued Madam, speaking as | old Claes, who had just come over from New 


if she had a dryness in her throat, ‘‘ we must 
think of your marriage ; you and Engeltie have 
been very patient, and—and perhaps we might 
all leave this colony and go to England or back 
to Holland; but we will talk of that, and, lest 
we should be interrupted, leave word down 
stairs, when you come up, that no one is to 
come, and—it might hinder us, you understand, 


no one.”’ 


Arien assented, and Madam went up stairs | 


to make those preparations of which she had 
spoken. : 

Meanwhile, Engeltie, after having been de- 
tained some time with old Battista, had set out 
on her return homeward in the fast gathering 
shades of evening. Her heart was heavy with 
anxiety ; and, though anxious to be at home, 
she yet dreaded to return to the house, to the 
hushed voices and furtive whispers and curi- 
ous glances of the servants. She did not know 
but the officers of the law might already have 
made their threatened descent, and that she 
might hear that Madam had been brought be- 
fore the council or sent to prison. ‘‘Oh!’’ she 
thought to herself, as she leaned for a moment 
to rest against the trunk of a leafless elm, “if 
Arien and I but owned a little farm, and could 
live and serve God in peace and quietness ; 
and if his mother were but like my own, how 
gladly would I say farewell to the great house, 


and the laces, and the china, and all the rest.’’ | 


A sudden sound, her own name, startled her. 
She turned her eyes from the river, and her 
father stood before her. Astonished and star- 
tled beyond measure to see the old man so far 
from home in the evening twilight, she almost 
doubted her own senses till he spoke. 


‘*Go home, Angiola mia,’’ he said, in his 


native tongue, ‘‘go, and go quickly, for he 
whom we love is in danger, and the Lord has 
need of thee.’’ 

‘*Father,’’ she said, startled, ‘‘ what is it, 
and how comes it that you are here ?’’ 

The long grass sighed in the wind, the 
ghostly voice of an owl came from the tree 
above her head, the water lapped the pebbles, 
and she was alone. 

Doubting not that she had seen a vision, 
Engeltie caught up her basket and sped home 
as fast as her feet would carry her. Her heart 
beat hard with fear and dread, lest she should 
not be in time to prevent she knew not what. 
She only felt that some danger overhung Arien 
and that she was not by his side. She reached 


the house and rushed into the kitchen, the | 
usual family gathering place. Metje was sitting | the catch, whether, as Dido affirmed, some 
| supernatural force armed the girl with power 


not her own, the door flew open. A dim candle 
) 


in her corner in her now usual sullen silence, 
Katje and Dido were washing the trenchers, 


Utrecht, was sitting in the chimney corner with 

his pipe, and an air of unusual solemnity on 
| his face. As Engeltie entered she felt rather 
| than saw that all in the room looked at her 
| with a sort of pitying curiosity. 

‘*Where is Monsieur Arien?’’ she said, 
breathlessly. 

** He gone up stairs with Madam,”’ said Dido, 
‘‘and he and she both left orders he was not 
to be ’sturbed on no account.”’ 

**How long since?’’ she asked, somewhat 
reassured. 

**Oh, half an hour or more!’’ said Dido, in 
a low, subdued tone, quite different from her 
usual pipe. ; 

‘* Something has happened,” said Engeltie, 
| wringing her hands, as she glanced from one 
| to the other and saw them all watching her 

with sympathy and curiosity. 
‘*Ma’m'selle,”’ said Claes, rising and putting 
| down his pipe, ‘‘Ma’m’selle, I am sorry to 
bring bad news, very sorry, but he was a good 
_ Christian, though not a Dutchman, and doubt- 
less he has gone to heaven—your father died 
this afternoon.”’ 

Engeltie uttered a half subdued scream—it 
was not grief alone that spoke in the sound, but 
all the anguish and terror of love, for, swift as 
lightning, it darted across her mind that she 
had been warned by an angel, and that if she 
lingered to indulge her grief the threatened 





| calamity might fall and she be too late to put 


| . * 
forth a helping hand. She turned and sped 
| up stairs, stairs that seemed endless in the 


darkness, so many were the steps, so steep the 
ascent, and so wrought up was her whole 
nature to fight the battle which she doubted 
not was before her with some unknown and. 
awful power of evil. The two girls, thinking 
that ‘‘ Ma’m’selle’’ was wild with grief, hastened 
after her, and it was probably in part to their 
active imaginations, and equally active tongues, 
' that we are indebted for an account of the 
| strange close of that evening. 


calmness and a strength not her own, which 


Out of breath, and yet conscious of a great 
| 
| 


held back and suppressed for the time both 
| grief and terror, Engeltie found herself at the 
| door of the study. She listened a moment ; 
there was no sound, but there stole out into 
| the hall a strange, sweet, penetrating odor 
that for a moment turned her faint and relaxed 
the strained nerves and muscles. 
instant she pushed at the door with all her 
| strength, and, whether the bolt had slipped 
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burned on the table, on which were laid in 
order account books and papers; from a little 
brick furnace a charcoal fire gleamed dully 
red, and from an earthen vessel placed on the 
coals, at least so it seemed, rose wreathing 
vapors, that obscured the already dim light, 
and from which doubtless came the heavy 
sweetness with which the room was full. Ma- 
dam Van Sandtwyck sat on the floor, her face 
hidden in her hands. To her dying day the 
negro woman declared that over her head, on 
the floating mist cloud, wavering as it wavered, 
was drawn the lady’s shadow. Arien lay 
back in the great chair, white as death, but 
with wide-open eyes, that were forced as if in 
the helpless terror of a snake-charmed bird 
upon something in the opposite angle of the 
room, if something indeed it were, that gather- 
ing vapor, that blackening shade, darkening 
into uncertain shape, ghost-like, unformed, 
and yet as instinct with evil life as is the 
thunder cloud with influence. As 
Engeltie rushed across the room to her lover, 
this awfnl presence seemed to condense as if 
about to take human form, but the girl did 
not see, nor if she had would she have feared. 

“‘Arien! my Arien!’’ she cried, in a voice 
that rang through the house, ‘‘ fear not, but 
eall on the name of the Lord, and be not dis- 
mayed.’’ The spell was broken. 

The young man’s soul had travelled far into 
the valley of death, but was not yet too far 
gone to hear the voice of a pure and true love. 
He rose, and stood upright, and caught Engeltie 
to his breast. The next instant rang out on 
the air a wild cry of triumph, a long shriek of 
dismay and agony, the air shuddered and 
trembled, and then came an explosion that 
shook the house from roof to foundation. 

Arien and Engeltie clung together, uncertain 
for a moment whether they were in the body 
or out. When, at last, they raised their heads 
and heard rapid footsteps hurrying up stairs, 
the fresh night wind was rushing in where 
the window had been blown to atoms, the floor 
was strewn with fallen plaster and the wrecks 
and shards of glass and wood, and the white 
ashes from the furnace were eddying about the 


electric 


room in a ghostly cloud. 

** Mother ! cried Arien; but 
there was no answer, nor (says tradition) from 
that day was Madam Helligond Van Sandtwyck 
alive or dead ever seen on earth again. 


O mother !”’ 


(To be continued. ) 


oe oe 

Va.ve the friendship of him who stands by 
you in the storm; swarms of insects will sur- 
round you in the sunshine. 





THE DRUMMER-BOY OF THE ALPS. 


BY LUCY WALTON FLETCHER. 


‘* Wit the emperor leave him to die alone ?”’ 
Each soldier cries with a stifled moan, 

As onward, still onward, the army goes 

Thro’ the pitiless sleet and driving snows. 


Swept by an avalanche in its flight, 

Dashed with a giant’s resistless might 

Out of the ranks—a poor drummer lad, 

Flying thro’ space like one gone mad! 

This was the sight on that fearful day, 

That filled each warrior with blank dismay, 

As the boy’s slight form was whirled along 

In the storm-king’s merciless grasp, and strong. 


Down full two hundred feet he sped, 

While the army filed round the clifis o’erhead ; 
And his comrades gaze with a dumb despair 

At the boy’s wild flight thro’ the wintry air. 

At length the dreadful suspense is o’er— 

Ile falls out of sight to rise nevermore ; 

Where the drummer-boy lies no mortal can tell, 
May good St. Christopher guard him well! 


But hark! what means that wild, weird strain? 
The boy has risen to his feet again; 

In that fearful flight he is stunned alone— 
But, Holy St. Mary, what can bé done ? 
His body is numb and stiffened with cold, 
Yet the boy is one of heroie mould ; 
Although so far from the haunts of men— 
Alone he stands in that icy glen— 

He will waken the mountain echoes round 
To the stirring drumbeats’ martial sound ; 
For life is sweet to the boy after all, 

And surely his comrades will hear that call. 


5 
3ravely he rattles the wild ‘‘ tattoo,”’ 
As he stands on that narrow ledge, full in view; 
Then clear and sharp on the frosty air 
The ‘‘reveille’’ is borne; with a muttered prayer 
Each father hears, with a nameless dread, 
As if his own son were there instead. 


The hours wear on—yet no word of relief 

Has yet been heard from the emperor chief ; 

And the army goes on with its measured tread— 

Dumbly obeying its pitiless head. 

Yet still, as the vanishing columns go, 

Haunting and shrill from the depths below 

Comes floating the rattling drumbeats’ strain, 

Calling—but calling for help in vain. 

The ‘‘advance’’ the ‘‘charge’’ and the quick ‘‘re- 
lief’ — 

For the boy still hopes in his emperor chief. 

ut he feels at length that all hope is vain, 

And, bracing each nerve to a sadder strain, 

He wakes the wild mountain echoes there 

To the ‘‘ Funeral March”’ in his despair. 

Each warworn veteran now turns pale, 

As he hears from afar that solemn wail ; 

Like the fabulous song of the dying swan, 

Who sings at the last her own death-song ; 
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Faint, and still fainter the sound is borne, 

As slowly that thundering host moves on ; 

Till the brave boy is left all alone in his woe— 
To lie down and die in the murderous snow. 


‘Alone! all alone! 0 God! must I die 

With never a friend or companion anigh ? 
Sweet mother, farewell! ’tis a fearful doom; 
Holy Virgin, watch over the loved ones at home. 
May no whisper to them e’er tell the sad tale 
Of horror, now borne on this evening gale; 
While alone, in the midst of eternal snows, 

I lay me down to my last repose.” 


Threescore years hare passed away, 

Since the drummer-boy, on that fatal day, 
Passed forever away from mortal sight ; 
And since that time—aye, many a night— 
Round camp-fires gathered, soldiers brave 
Tell of that far-off mountain grave; 

Each voice is hushed in the noisy crowd, 

As they tell of the boy in his snowy shroud, 
With his drum beside him—stark and pale, 
Awaiting the sound of the last reveille. 


> 


SENT TO HALIFAX, 


—_——_ 





BY OLIVIA GAY. 





‘“My dear little Rosie,’’ exclaimed George 
Wallace, suddenly throwing down his paper, 
**T wish I could send you to Halifax !’’ 

Smiling Rosie looked placidly up from the 
stocking she was darning. 

““Why should I suffer banishment?” she 
asked. ‘‘Deign, most noble lord and master, 
to tell me the enormity of my crime. Is there 
a button missing, or are the slippers not forth- 
coming? They are in their usual place, sir.’’ 

‘‘T refer to Halifax upon the map, madam, in 
Nova Scotia,’’ returned the other, ‘‘not to the 
imaginary district where awkward fools are 
banished in language neither elegant nor polite. 
Just listen to this,’’ taking up the paper again: 
‘“*The large and commodious steamer Daniel 
Lambert will leave Haltawalk on Wednesday 
for Nova Scotia’—h’m—h’m—h’m. ‘Round 
trip, twenty dollars!’ Just think of it! You 
might have five days of delightful ocean travel, 

‘three or four square meals a day, and a nice 
place to stow yourself away at night—if I only 
had twenty dollars! O Rosie, you threw your- 
self away, you know you did! You ought to 
have married a rich man.”’ 

** You do not suppose I would enjoy any trip 
without you ?’’ began Rosie, not deigning to no- 
tice the latter part of her husband’s remark. 

‘*T should prefer staying at home, although the 
captain and the mates world, doubtless, make 
themselves very agreeable; they always do, 
you know.” 





**Oh, do they, indeed !’’ returned the other, 
grimly. He had not thought of captains, nor 
of mates even, when he insinuated that Rosie 
might go alone. He took up his paper again, 
and pretended to be deeply absorbed in it ; but, 
in reality, his admiring gaze rested upon the 
plump little figure and blooming face of his 
young wife opposite. George Wallace had been 
married four years ; yet so unromantic was this 
young man, that he was actually in love with 
his own wife still. 

‘IT say, Rosa, fair Rosamond, we ought to go 
somewhere, if only for a day. It is terrible to 
spend the entire summer in stifling old Halta- 
walk, without any change whatever. Think 
up a place, dear Goody Two-Shoes! where shall 
it be ?”’ 

‘*It must not be very far,’’ responded Rosie, 
‘‘nor very expensive, nor very stylish either. 
My gray suit has now gotten to a point where 
it won’t stand stylish places.’’ 

George glanced over the list of advertisements 
again. Most of the places were too far, and all 
of them too dear. He was about to throw aside 
the paper in despair, when his eye chanced to 
fall upon a paragraph headed ‘‘ Ho for Anna- 
polis!’’ He rose with a joyous exclamation. 


‘*Dear Rosie, we'll go to Annapolis,’ he 
| cried, exultingly. ‘‘It’s the very thing! The 


boat leaves at seven in the morning, and re- 


| turns in the afternoon. 





We'll have a nice sail 
down the bay, visit the Naval School and the 
grounds—they are lovely—we ‘ll go to the top 
of the State House for the view, and then have 
a nice little dinner at Ye Friendlye Inne; pre- 
tending the while we are not married, to give 
a zest to it all.’’ 

Rosie’s imagination caught fire at once. She 
seemed already to feel a refreshing breeze stir- 
ring about her. The beaming face became 
brighter and fresher than before, if possible. 

‘*T will take George the second over to mo- 


| ther’s this evening,’’ she said. ‘‘ He can be put 


to bed there, which will be such a novelty that 
the child won’t miss me.”’ ‘ 

**Oh, let the little fellow go, too,’’ remon- 
strated George, senior; ‘‘he’ll not be in the 
way at all.” 

‘*The poor littie man will get very tired ; and 
then he will have to be carried,’’ added the 
mother, with some decision. 

‘¢ Well, then, I’ll carry him,’’ returned the 


| other with a smile, as if that settled the matter 


to his liking. 
‘‘Which means that his mamma will carry 


‘him, and you will fret and fume at his cross- 


, 


ness. No, he must go to his grandmother’s,’ 
replied Mrs, Rosie, in a voice that rendered all 
argument useless. 
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There was an immense amount of energy and 
determination in the Wallace family, but this 
little woman possessed nearly all of it. 

In the early, misty morning, the two issued 
forth and arrived at the pier in good season. 
The steamer was lying quietly in the dock, and 
half a dozen negroes lounged about on the 
wharf, among the bales and boxes. A small 


boy offered withered apples and sorrowful-look- | 


ing cakes for sale, and three or four ragged 
urchins rushed forward with the morning 
papers. 

George soon found a pleasant seat for his 
wife, ‘‘on deck, beneath the awning,’’ and 
then disappeared in search of cigars. Rosie 


leaned over the railing and gazed with delight | 


upon the clear, mirror-like surface of the water. 
No breath of air was stirring, not a flag moved 
among the shipping ; scarcely asound disturbed 
the peaceful quiet of this happy scene. The 
world was not awake yet; life in the great city 
was still heavy with sleep. The tall masts rose 
like skeleton arms against the clear, gray sky, 
now beginning to be tinged here and there with 
a deepening roseate hue. The same pinkish 
tint danced along the distant ripples, and came 
nearer and nearer. It reminded Mrs. Wallace 
of some Japanese sketch, not unlike one of 
Whistler’s weird studies, which she had re- 
cently seen. , She was inwardly debating which 
would be the most appropriate title for a scene 
like this, a Symphony in Rose and Pearl, a Mel- 
ody of Pink and Gray, or an Andante in Sea- 
Foam and Coral, when George reappeared, bring- 
ing with him a very tall young man, whoseemed, 
at the first glance, to consist chiefly of tremen- 
dous hands and feet and a bushy head. In his 
best manner, George introduced him to his wife 
as Lieutenant Dickson Flint—a great friend of 
Tom’s. The young officer made for Mistress 
Rosie’s benefit the most awkward bow she had 
ever seen in her life, and planged violently into 
a chair beside her. 

‘*T am really quite anxious to see that won- 
derful brother Tom,”’’ said the little lady, with 
a sweet smile. ‘‘In his short existence, he 
seems to have gotten into more scrapes than 
most men do in a long lifetime.’’ 

‘As a youngster, he certainly was a trifle 
wild,’’ returned Dickson Flint; ‘‘ but his long 
cruise will have sobered him a good deal. I 
never saw a man so loath to go as he was; he 
stormed and raved, and said he would resign. 
Indeed, he would have done so, had not some 
of us pointed out to him the difficulty of finding 
something todo. The times are so hard, it is 
no easy matter to earn an honest livelihood.’’ 

**Wasn’t Tom spoony on a girl down at An- 
napolis ?”’ inquired George, between puffs. 





‘*T believe I have heard something of the 
sort,’’ replied the other, evasively. ‘* When 
| do you expect him home ?”’ 

‘** Pretty soon, now; I shouldn’t be surprised 
to see him in Haltawalk any moment. O Rosie, 
you ought to see Tom when he’s in love!’’ 
George exclaimed, laughing. ‘‘ He takes the 
matter au grand tragique; scarcely says a word, 
indulges in protracted reveries, and takes tre- 
mendously long walks. My mother used to say 
that her eldest son was a lad of one idea at a 
time, but that George possessed’’— 

‘* None,’’ quickly interrupted Rosie, saucily. 

The steamer gave a sudden lurch in getting 
| under way, and the noise of the steam-whistle 

rendered further conversation almost impossi- 
ble. George Wallace’s reminiscences were 
nipped in the bud, for Rosie began pacing the 
| deck under Lieutenant Flint’s escort. When 
she came near enough to hear, her husband in- 
| formed her he had never seen such arude, dis- 
| agreeable woman, and advised Flint never to 
marry. Mrs. Rosa replied that she greatly re- 
sembled Mark Twain’s War-map—there never 
was anything like it. Presently she took the 
young officer’s proffered arm, to steady herself ; 
| and George shook his fist at her in mock wrath, 
| going through a pantomime of running his 


friend through the body, and getting hanged 
for it afterwards. 

What a day it was! The sun came out glo- 
riously, in golden magnificence, and flecked the 
glistening ripples with joyous, merry shimmer. 
On either shore appeared a long line of refresh- 
ing green, broken here and there by some quiet 
farm-house, with its wreath of smoke. The 
breeze was just fresh enough, without being 


too cool. It was a day when existence itself 
is a blessing, and the very sense of conscious- 


ness supreme happiness. 

Rosie plied Dickson Flint with questions con- 
cerning the navy. Were not naval officers very 
dissipated—did they not drink a great deal— 
and gamble? The life must, of necessity, be 
very demoralizing. The young man smiled a 
little as he replied that naval officers were 
pretty much like other men, neither better nor 
Then his companion asked about his 


worse. 
last cruise, which had been to the Mediterra- 
nean ; and, fora while, the two wandered about 
| among the picturesque old towns of Spain and 
Italy. 

“*T say, Mrs. W.,’’ broke in the voice of 
George, which served to bring them back sud- 
denly tothe New World. ‘‘ Do you know what 
that is?’ pointing to something rising out of 
the water, in the middle of the bay, looking 
more like a huge tub propped up, with long 
poles than anything else. Rosie shook her 
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head. ‘It’s a light-house, madame ma femme ; 
and, do you know, the people who live there 
raise their own vegetables.’’ 


**I don’t believe it,’’ answered Rosie, with a | 


slight accent of contempt ; ‘‘ where’s the land ?”’ 

‘**In my mind’s eye, Horatio.’ How could 
they get them up such a height if they did not 
raise them? Do you see?’’ 

‘*T have no doubt the joke is stale enough ; 
like the vegetables, perhaps,’’ answered his 
better palf; adding, after the manner of wives, 
** you never thought of it yourself.”’ 

‘*T have a friend,” said Flint, pleasantly, 
‘‘whose duty it is to inspect light-houses. He 


comes down here every few months, and looks | 


into every nook and cranny. He says the 
keeper’s wife has three or four dozen cups and 
saucers in the cupboard, all arranged with 
great neatness and care. My friend cannot 
imagine what the woman does with them; she 
surely never gives tea-parties.”’ 


Wallace took up the theme, and began a | 


lengthy dissertation upon the possible evils 
which might accrue from an attack of china- 
mania among the lower classes. He was in- 
terrupted by aspruce young man who came up 
and asked for tickets; again this youth an- 
swered, for the one hundredth time in twenty 
minutes, that all-absorbing question, ‘‘ When 
will the boat get in ?”’ 

The little steamer ploughed its way steadily 
onward, leaving a long track of white foam. 
More cigars were smoked, more chat indulged 


in, an easy promenade or two; and theri the 


distant spires of the quaint little town came in 
sight suddenly as they rounded a point. Wal- 
lace told his wife the name of this and that— 
the academy-grounds—the library—the State 
House, and the different churches. 

‘‘ And that is St. John’s College,”’ nodding 


towards the heavy pile of brick, ‘‘ from whence | 


your humble servant was once sent home to 
rusticate.”’ 

‘* Why, you never told me that!’’ exclaimed 
his wife, in surprise. 


“You are quite right there,”’ was the reply, | 
“and [ wouldn’t have told you to-day if I | 


hadn’t been in uncommonly good humor.”’ 

There was quite a crowd of well-dressed 
people awaiting the arrival of the Haltawalk 
boat. 
a number of pretty girls, in neat, stylish cos- 
tumes ; she began to think Annapolis might be 
a stylish place, after all—quite too fine for her 
gray suit. However, she tossed up her hwad, 
as she stepped ashore, trusting that her bel air 
would supply the deficiencies of her costume. 
Indeed, copsidering its three years’ service, the 
little gray dress looked remarkably well. 


Poor Rosie’s heart sank at the sight of | 


‘* Keep close to me,”’ whispered George, edg- 
ing his way through the crowd. 

It was impossible for Rosie to take his arm, 
so she caugit hold of his coat, Flint following 
as best he could. They had progressed but a 
few steps, when a tall, handsome girl sprang 
| forward, with a half-smothered ery, seized Wal- 
lace by the arm, and disappeared with him 
| round the corner in a twinkling. Rosie stood 

transfixed, mute, breathless. Flint gave vent 
| to his surprise in a vociferous ‘‘ By Jove!’’ 
| which resounded like a clap of thunder. He 

was about to utter some reassuring words to 
his companion, wher that young person, who 
never did such a thing in her life before, fell 
in a dead faint at his feet. He caught her up 
hastily, and placed her gently upon one of the 
long boxes lying near. Some women came for- 
ward with ready offers of assistance ; one threw 
a shawl over the prostrate form, another loos- 
ened her dress, and a third sprinkled water on 
poor Rosie’s pale face. When she opened her 
eyes and sat up, which she did in a short time, 
Dickson Flint put her in a carriage nears at 
hand, and drove away with her to a quiet 
country tavern just outside the town. 

When Wallace found himself captured and 
so quickly led away, he was dumb with aston- 
ishment. It had all been so sudden, he had 
| not sense enough to resist, but obeyed mechan- 

ically. He was about to demand some expla- 
| nation and be off, when the girl—he could see 
she was very handsome—between laughing and 
crying, drew his face down to hers and gave 
him a hearty kiss. For the first time in his 
life, the young man was utterly confounded ; 
he cast a hurried, half-terrified glance up the 
street, but, fortunately, no one was in sight. 
The young woman kept tight hold of his arm, 
' and the two marched on a little way in silence. 
George halted suddenly, and was about to 
| speak, when the other said, laughing :— 

‘This surprise has quite upset me. I did 
not expect you till evening. Father will be so 
glad to see you!”’ 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,’’ stammered forth un- 
happy George; ‘‘ there is some dreadful’’— 

‘*T can scarcely believe my eyes,’’ exclaimed 
a cheery voice near by. *‘ When did you come, 
sir?’? and a stout old gentleman came up, 
grasped George’s hand warmly, and smiled to 


| the young lady. 

“T came by the boat,’? gasped George. 
| “There nas been some mistake.” 

| ‘About your coming—oh, yes! We did not 
| expect you so soon,”’ was the reply. ‘“‘ Well, 
good-by, young people! I shall stop in this 
| evening, Mabel,”? and, with a smiling nod, he 
| passed on. 
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What was the poor fellow to do? He suffered 
himself to be led for a moment in silence. 

‘‘Miss Mabel,’’ he began, with an honest 
blush, “‘ believe me, there is a terrible mis- 
take. I came by the boat to-day with my’’— 

‘‘Oh, I know very well you came by the 
boat, Captain Stupid !’’ interrupted the other, 
impatiently. ‘‘I was there to see for myself— 
moi qui vous parle; so we will not mention the 
boat again, if you please. Here we are at 
home; perhaps the familiar old place will re- 
vive pleasant recollections of the past, and 
render you a trifle less cold.’’ 

She paused before one of the large, old-fash- 
ioned manor-houses, which still exist in the 
sleepy town of Annapolis, and dropped George’s 
arm for the first time, as she prepared to mount 
the steps. The girl cast a loving yet reproach- 
ful glance towards her companion, who stood 
irresolute and covered with confusion. At 
last he summoned up all his courage to speak 
boldly. 

‘*T will not goin,’’ he exclaimed, in an ex- 
cited voice. ‘‘I tell you it’s all a mistake; I 
am not the person you believe me to be—I 
never saw you’’— 

The door swung open violently, and out 
rushed a party of children. They surrounded 
him in great glee, embraced him, tried to drag 
him up the steps, and all spoke at once. 

‘‘It’s Mr. Wallace !’’ they shouted. 

Down the broad flight of marble steps came 
a fine-looking, middle-aged man, in a loose linen 
coat and broad hat. He stopped suddenly at 
the sight of his daughter’s pale face. 

‘*What is it, my child?’’ he inquired, anx- 
iously. 

**He says he will not come in, that it’s all a 
mistake,’’ she replied, in a choking voice. 

‘*Mr. Wallace, you shall come in and explain 
your conduct to me, sir!’’ exclaimed the other, 
in a white heat. ‘‘Go in first, dear Mabel, 
and stay in your room till I call you.’? Then 
turning to the other: ‘‘ Your father I dislike 
beyond measure; of your brothers I never 
heard any good. Until to-day I supposed you 
the best of the lot, and have treated you accord- 
ingly. After you, sir.’”’ He walked up slowly 
and closed the door him, leaving the 
children staring in o 
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Rosie, he imagined, must be | 


slightly miserable, so she needed his favorite 
remedy. She might possibly be jealous ; and, 
as he had suffered grievously from that malady 
at different times, he resolved to offer her what 
had proved infallible consolation to him upon 
all occasions—a good, hearty meal. Rosie held 
up her hands in amazement and horror when 
she witnessed the arrival of the steak and fried 
potatoes ; she refused to touch a mouthful, but 
Flint declared stoutly that he would not stir a 
step in search of her husband until she had 
partaken of something, so she was obliged to 
submit. He had a good appetite himself, so 
his assistance proved invaluable. The meal 
over, the two returned to town, and Rosie wan- 
dered off towards the green, while the young 
officer started in search of the lost sheep. 
What a light heart the little woman had at 
leaving home, and now it was as heavy as lead ! 
All the brightness seemed suddenly to have 
left the earth and sky, which but a short time 
ago appeared so fair and sunny. Indulging 
in such melancholy reflections, the poor thing 
wandered aimlessly about, until her attention 
was suddenly arrested by the sight of a man 
seated upon one of the iron benches. He was 
making frantic efforts to draw on a pair of 
gloves much too small for him, and in conse- 
quence he became quite red in the face from 
the effort. Rosie sprang joyfully forward and 
took the vacant place beside him. It was her 
truant, looking a little confused, she thought. 
He has a nice pair of kid gloves at home, was her 
mental comment, and knows he cannot afford 
the extravagance of a new pair. However, she 
wisely determined not to give expression to her 
sentiments. She looked up at him with a 
pleased glance and nestled close to his side. 

“Why, you have shaved off your mous- 
tache!’’ she exclaimed, in surprise. Her first 
thought was he did it that he might not be 
recognized. He looked at her with such an odd, 
unnatural expression that Rosie’s heart sank 
within her; she felt sure something dreadful 
must have happened. ‘‘ Why did you do it ?’’ 
she added, gently. 

‘* Because I wished to,’’ returned the other, 
grufily. 

‘It is a queer thing,’’ said Rosie, with con- 
siderable spirit, ‘‘that when men do anything 
wrong, they begin to abuse their wives, use 
harsh language, and exhibit manners not of the 
gentlest.”’ 

** Do they ?”? remarked the other, dryly. He 
glanced around carelessly, as if he were going 
to walk away. 

*“ You won’t get rid of me so easily,’’ laughed 
Rosie, determined to be good natured at all 


costs. ‘‘ After such a long absence you can 
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afford to give me the benefit of your charming 
society for a while. Now, sir, where have you 
been ?’’ 

‘*In Europe,’’ was the reply, evidently given 
in much surprise. 

**Can you go there in two hours ?’’ inquired 
Rosie, ironically. 

** Yes—by cable.’’ 

‘* You are talking nonsense !’’ exclaimed the 
other, impatiently, ‘‘ you must tell me who you 
went off with.”’ 

‘*Oh, with the other fellows,’’ preparing to 
make his escape. 

** You cannot go yet,’’ cried Rosie, emphati- 
eally ; ‘‘I havea right to be heard. You know 
Iam not jealous—I scorn any such sentiment 
—yet you went off so mysteriously, and the 
girl was young and pretty; you cannot deny 
that it looks odd.”’ 

‘* Who do you take me for?’’ exclaimed the 
other, shaking her off roughly. 

‘*T take you for an honest man and a gentle- 
man, and I know you will tell me the truth,”’ 
said Rosie, sadly. ‘‘ This is the first time in your 
life you have spoken to me like this, and I trust 
it will be the last.’’ 

‘* You are either crazy or you take me for a 
fool ?’’ was the emphatic rejoinder. He rose 
and walked coolly away, leaving his companion 
Such conduct filled her with 
dread. What if some spell 
were upon him, and he should never again 
speak and act like the George of old? The 
thought was too terrible to harbor for one single 
instant. Rosie sprang up and hastened after 
him, calling his name aloud. It only quickened 
his pace, however, for he,did not even turn his 
head, but strode calmly on. When they arrived 
within sight of a sentinel, who guarded one of 
the gates, the man paused suddenly and waited 
until his companion of the past few moments 
had overtaken him. ‘‘ Woman,’’ he exclaimed, 
fiercely and sternly, ‘‘you had better let me 
alone. It will be the worse for you if you do 
not. Your object in annoying me thus is quite 
beyond my comprehension ; leave me alone, [ 
tell you, or you will regret it.’’ 

What demon possessed her husband? Rosie 
stood quite still, scarcely crediting the evidence 
of her senses, when to her relief she espied 
Lieutenant Flint coming in search of her. He 
hastened to her side, apparently unconscious 
of the presence of a third party. Rosie wished 
to ask him a thousand questions at once, for 
her uneasiness was not a little increased by 
the sight of that same obnoxious young person 
who had so effectually separated her husband 
from her in the morning. The girl was chat- 


almost in tears. 
amazement and 





whom Mrs. Wallace took no notice whatever. 
With a renewed pang she took in every detail 
of the stately figure and radiant countenance, 
the rich, though elegant costume. By nature, 
she was rather a conceited individual, or, to 
speak more correctly, she had a keen appreci- 
ation of her own attractions, but at this mo- 
ment she felt herself a commonplace, dowdily- 
dressed, ordinary-looking, young matron, with 
nothing in particular to recommend her. 

“So this very extraordinary creature is 
Dickson Flint’s friend !’’ exclaimed Rosie, in a 
voice which made the others start. 

‘Gracious heavens, you here!’’ was the 
astonished cry of Lieutenant Flint. 

‘* Who is this person ?’’ inquired Rosie, evi- 
dently greatly annoyed. 

‘* This person—oh, this person is’’—he could 
get no further, he shrieked with laughter, he 
held his sides. Several times he attempted to 
speak, but again his mirth overcame him. All 
he could do was to gasp, ‘‘ What a lark !’’ 

The disturber of Rosie’s domestic peace ad- 
vanced with a light tread. Trees and gravel- 
walks, and benches, and the entire scene 
swam before the unhappy wife. Could she 
believe her eyes? Had she two husbands ? 
Which was George, and which his wraith ; 
or, were they both ghosts? They sprang 
towards each other in glad surprise and clasped 
hands in affectionate warmth. It was ‘ dear 
Tom!’ and ‘‘ dear old George !’’ and ‘* How came 
you here?’’ and ‘‘ When did you arrive ?’’ 
Both talked at the same time, and none of the 
questions were answered. George still wore 
his beard, which was very reassuring. Miss 
Mabel held out her hand with a smile to “‘ dear 
Tom,”’ from whose face all vestige of ill-humor 
had vanished. He held it tightly and drew 
her out of the range of the sentinel’s gaze, and 
then gave her quite as hearty an embrace as 
she had bestowed upon his brother earlier in 
the day. 

‘To think that I should have mistaken 
another for you !’’ she exclaimed, gayly. 

‘*That sort of a misunderstanding seems to 
be the order of the day ; for some one has given 
me the benefit of a conversation which was 
certainly intended er ears.”’ 

‘*You mean that y little pale thing 
over there, standing jobe, all tears,’ ”’ 
she replied, walking e others as she 
spoke. 

‘* That is your sister- 
like as much as you 
harboring any more ardent 
I am roused I’m terrible, as*G@q 
Come, help me to explain, for 


you may 
beware of 
t! When 
can testify. 

air came 


ting and laughing gayly with her escort, of | near being a serious one.”’ 
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Rosie hung upon her husband’s arm flushed 
and happy. Tears came into her eyes in spite 
of herself, although the young men were very 
merry. She was'silent, for she saw through it 
all, but she was not in the mood to be amused. 
Rosie’s supposed rival insisted upon them all 
returning to her home with her, and spending 
the rest of the day there. She led the way in 
high spirits, laughing in gay, good humor, with 
a pleasant word for each one, and a smiling 
nod to her acquaintances who passed her. 

‘“‘T fear your Thomas has a sad temper, 
whispered Rosie, as they neared the house. 
‘* He was very rude to me,”’ with a laugh. 

‘*My child,’’ responded the other in a low 


tone, ‘‘ that George is the most insanely jealous | 


man I ever met. He did me the honor to 
insinuate just now that I was a confederate of 
poor Dicky Flint’s; that my conduct was all a 
ruse to leave you two together.”’ 

‘What shall we do with such a noble pair 
of brothers ?’’ cried Lieutenant Dickson, gayly. 

‘‘T think they ought to be sent to Halifax !”’ 
said Mrs. Rosie, demurely. 





THE BETROTHED. 








Ovr steel plate this month is a spirited scene | 
from ‘‘The Betrothed,’’ descriptive of the well- | 
known amusement of hawking, in which fair | 
ladies delighted as well as the sterner sex. 
The starting of the party is described by the 
great novelist as follows :— 

“The opportunity of seeing this rural pas- 
time had offered itself to Eveline, at a time | 
when the delightful brilliancy of the day, the 
temperature of the air, and the joyous work of | 
harvest, proceeding in every direction around, | 
made the temptation to exercise almost irresist- 
ible. 

** As they proposed to go no further than the 
side of the neighboring river, near the fatal 
bridge, over which a small guard of infantry | 
was constantly maintained, Eveline dispensed 
with any further escort; and, contrary to the 
custom of the castle, took no one in her train 
save Rose and Gillian, and oe or two servants, 
who led spaniels, or carried appurtenances of 
the chase. Raoul, the merchant, and an 
equerry, attended her, of course, each holding 
a hawk on his wrist, and anxiously adjusting 
the mode in which they should throw them off, 
so as best to ascertain the extent of their powers 


and training.’’ 
* 


* * * ~ 


‘* Apprehensive of no evil, and riding gayly 
on with the sensation of one escaped from con- 
finement, Eveline moved forward on her lively 
VOL. xcvi.— 15 








| masterpiece of the universe.’’ 


| jennet as light as a lark; her attendants gal- 

loping behind her with dogs, pouches, lines, 
| and all other appurtenances of the royal sport 
of hawking. After passing the river, the wild 
| greensward path which they pursued began to 
wind upward among small eminences, some- 
| times bare and craggy, sometimes overgrown 
| with hazel, sloethorn, and other dwarf shrubs, 
| and, at length, suddenly descending, brought 
| them to the verge of a mountain rivulet, that, 
like a lamb at play, leapt merrily from rock to. 
| rock, seemingly uncertain which way to run. 
‘*** This little stream was always my favorite, 
| Dame Gillian,’ said Eveline, ‘and now me- 
| thinks it leaps the lighter that it sees me 
| again.’ 

*** Ah, lady,’ said Dame Gillian, whose turn 
for conversation never extended in such cases 
beyond a few phrases of gross flattery, ‘many 
a fair knight would leap shoulder-height for 
leave to look on you as free as the brook may! 
More especially now that you have donned that 
riding-cap, which, in exquisite delicacy of inven- 
tion, methinks, is a bow-shot before aught that 
I ever invented. What thinkest thou, Raoul ?’ 

‘*¢? think,’ answered her well-natured help- 
mate, ‘ that women’s tongues were contrived to 
drive all the game out of the country. Here 
we come near to the spot where we hope to 
speed, or nowhere; wherefore, pray, my sweet 
lady, be silent yourself, and keep your follow- 
ers as much so as their natures will permit, 


| while we steal along the bank of the pool, unt 


der the wind, with our hawks’ hoods cast loose, 
all ready for a flight.’ 
‘As he spoke, they advanced about a hun- 


| dred yards up the brawling stream, until the 


little vale through which it flowed, making a 
very sudden turn to one side, showed them the 


| Red Pool, the superfluous water of which formed 


the rivulet itself.’’ 


— oS 


Asovt Women.—-‘‘There are but two’ fine 
things in the world,’’ says Malherbe, ‘‘ women 
and roses.’’ Lessing exclaims, ‘‘ Woman is the 
Bourdon says, 
‘*The pearl is the image of purity, but woman 
is purer than the pearl.’’ Thackeray writes, 
‘*A good woman is the loveliest flower that 
blooms under heaven.’’ Balzac says, ‘‘ Even 


| the errors of woman spring from her faith in 
| the good.’’ Voltaire declares, ‘‘ All the reason- 


ings of men are not worth one sentiment of 
woman.’’ lLamartine asserts that ‘‘ Women 


| have more heart and more imagination than 


men.’’ Otway exclaims, ‘‘O woman! lovely 
woman! Nature mad? thee to temper men. 
We had been brutes without you.’’ 
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POOR HUMANITY. 





More than half a century since the following lines 
were found in the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, beside a skeleton remarkable for its symmetry 
of form. They were subsequently published in the 
London Morning Chronicle, and a vain effort made 
to ascertain the author by offering a reward of fifty 
guineas :— 

Behold this ruin! ’Twas a skull 

Once of ethereal spirit full. 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat ; 

This space was thought’s mysterious seat. 
What beauteous visions filled this spot 
With dreams of pleasure long forgot! 
Nor hope nor joy nor lové nor fear 

Have left one trace of record here. 


Beneath this mouldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye. 

But start not at this dismal void ! 

If social love that eye employed ; 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

But through the dews of kindness beamed— 
That eye shall be forever bright, 

When sun and stars are sunk in night. 


Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue ; 

If falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And when it could not praise was chained ; 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke— 

That silent tongue shall plead for thee — 
When time unveils eternity. 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with the envied ruby shine ? 

To hew the rock or wear the gem, 

Can little now avail to them. 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or éomfort to the mourner brought— 
These hands a higher meed shall claim 
Than all that wait on weal or fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod, 

These feet the path of duty trod ? 

If from the bowers of ease they fled, 

To seek affliction’s humble shed ; 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned, 
And home to virtue’s cot returned— 
These feet with angels’ wings shall rise, 
And tread the palace of the skies. 





A may seldom improves who has no better 
model than himself. 

Live for something. Do good and leave be- 
hind you a monument of virtue that the storms 
of time can never destroy. Write your name 
in kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts of 
thousands you come in contact with year by 
year; you will never be forgotten. No, your 
name, your deeds will be as legible on the 
hearts you leave behind as the stars of heaven. 





VAN-KORTING. 
A PARLOR DRAMA. 





BY MARION COUTHOUY. 





Characters. 


Carte Van Kort, a popular young man. 
Mary Merron, an unpopular young lady. 
Mrs. Forronatvs Fearnertor, a fashionable 


woman supposed to possess a pedigree. 

Juuia FeatHertop, her daughter. 

Miss Cora Fiomm, a young lady of uncertain age, 
addicted to flirting and fancy work. 

Scrxs.—A parlor in a fashionable country board- 
ing-house. 

Curtain rises, discovering Mrs. FratTueRtToP 
and Miss Fiumm engaged in fancy work. 

Miss Flumm. My dear Mrs. Feathertop, can 
you show me how to do that beautiful new 
stitch, with red twine worked on a coffee-bag ? 

Mrs. F. Certainly, I’ll do so with pleasure. 
You must pay strict attention, my dear, for it is 
of vast importance not to get the sixteenth stitch 
a fraction of an inch too much to the right, for 
that would make it pucker, you know. You 
see, you work chain-lightning stitch all along, 
and then put in a cross-grained border, and 
tack on quilled ribbon with brass-headed nails. 

Miss Flumm. Oh, how exquisite! I don’t 
think there’s anything in all the world so per- 
fectly lovely as a coffee-bag embroidered with 
red twine! Actually, Mrs. Feathertop, that 
Scattergood girl openly avowed that she could 
not do any fancy work at all! 

Mrs. F. Oh, she didn’t, did she? The 
worthless creature! Think of her mother, 
though, my dear, letting a girl grow up in that 
way—neglecting her highest good! Ah! (They 
both sigh.) 

Miss Flumm. The girl is of no account at all 
—absolutely none! They say she went to town 
the other day, and was seen walking with 
young Biffens, when everybody says he’s en- 
gaged to ’Liza Jones. And the way she carries 
on with Mr. Van Kort—a—ah! (draws a long 
breath and lifts up her hands). 

Mrs. F. Yan Kort wouldn’t look at her, 
child! No family! Some relation of her aunt’s 
married a milkman. 

Miss Flumm. A milkman! 

Mrs. F. Well, he lived in the country and 
kept cows—it’s all the same. They ’re queer, 
anyhow. Did you see that hat her friend Miss 
Griffinson had on? Most emphatically youth- 
ful! And she’s thirty if she’saday. Was 
out in society when my Julia was so high. 

Miss Flumm. Oh my, yes! ! have a faint 
recollection of it. Julia and I were friends in 
childhood, you know. 
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Mrs. F (aside). Well, that’s cool! Cora 
Flumm graduated from Miss Cramhead’s school 
when Jule was a year old! (Aloud, in a very 
rude, sharp tone.) Oh, see here, see here, Cora, 
you’ve got that row all wrong! My dear wo- 
man, can’t you do plain chain-lightning stitch ? 

Miss Flumm (much flurried). Oh, I beg your 
pardon! How could I be so stupid, when I 
work all the time, summer and winter, day in 
and day out. 

Mrs. F. You're greatly to be commended for 
your industry. 


Miss Flumm (simpering). Oh—well—I do do a_ 


great deal. I make ninety-nine Christmas pre- 
sents every year. Last summer I did eighteen 
tidies, thirty-four mats, six pairs of pillow 
shams, three pincushions—no, now how many 
pincushions were there? let me see— 


Enter Juuta. 

Julia. I say, ma, that Van Kort’s an awful 
swell! 

Miss Flumm (with much interest). Who? Oh— 
Mr. Van Kort, yes! He is so handsome ! 

Julia. Miss Flumm’s got a ‘‘mash’’ on him. 
Not much chance, Flummy! Six girls at him 
now to take him to ride in their pony-phaetons 
to-morrow morning. But he’s going with me 
—tra-la-la-lee ! 

Miss Flumm. O Julia, how you talk! But 
isn’t it shameful the way those girls go on 
about him ? 

Julia. Awful shameful! Did you ever hear 
of persons who were so foolish as to take up 
their abode in residences constructed of a vitre- 
ous substance— 

Miss Flumm. What ? 

Julia. Oh, nothing! 
people came last night. 

Mrs. F. Who are they? I noticed them., 

Julia. I don’t know—Mertons. It’s a girl 
and her aunt; the aunt’s an invalid. Nobody 
seems to know them. 

Mrs. F. No, I saw the young lady sitting 
alone all the evening. Does anybody seem to 
know anything about their family ? 

Miss Flumm. Oh, no, I guess not! They ’re 
not the sort of people you ’d want to know. 

Mrs. F. The girl was reading a letter without 
any crest on it. Just what I should expect! 
Oh, well, it doesn’t injure us to have such peo- 
ple around if we don’t notice them! They 
can’t hurt us. I never encourage them, of 
course—aever ! 


By the way, some new 


Enter Mary Merton. 
Mary. Excuse me; I believe I left my book 
here (looks around for it). Isn’t it a lovely 
morning ? 





Julia. Very. (Miss Flumm and Mrs. Feathertop 
look the other way.) 

Mary. What an odd piece of work! May I 
look at it? . 

Miss Flumm (very coldly, and thrusting coffee- 
bag forward). Certainly. 

Mrs. F. (pointedly addressing Miss Flumm). Oh, 
Cora, my dear, have you decided to take that 
drive with us this afternoon? I want to call 
on Annie West—you know Annie? 

Miss Flumm. Oh, yes! And did you know 
she was engaged ? 

Mrs. F. No! Youdon’t sayso? Towhom? 

Miss Flumm. Actually, to that Tomkins ! 

Julia. Oh, scissors, he’s a jolly guy for a girl 
to marry ! 

Mary (who has been standing unnoticed, looking 
at the coffee-bag, in some embarrassment). It ’s— 
it’s a very fine piece of work. Much obliged 
(hands it back). Isee I didn’t leave my book 
here; good-morning. [ Erit Mary. 

(As she goes out, Juusa and Miss Fiumm giggle 
audibly.) 

Julia. Inclined to be sociable ! 

Miss Flumm. Why do people want to speak 
when they ’ve never been introduced ? 

Mrs. F. It makes no difference—you needn’t 
notice them. I regard such people just as I 
do the flies on the wall. Nobody knows who 
their grandparents were! J have my rules 
about such things, and I never break them. 

Miss Flumm. Nobody seems to have met this 
girl before. 

Julia. None of the fellows seem to have seen 
her in society. 

Mrs. F. Of course, peopleof no family! Well, 


come, come, come! Don’t dawdle here any 
longer. We must get ready to drive. Come, 
come ! [ Lxeunt omnes. 


Enter Many, immediately. 
Mary. What shocking rudeness and vulgar- 
ity! I wish I had a friend here to laugh 
at it with me. 


Enter Cuarure Van Kort. 

Van Kort. I beg your pardon—Why, Mary! 

Mary. Why, Charlie! (They shake hands.) 

Van Kort. I’m so glad to meet my old play- 
mate and good friend! How have you been 
since we left our dear homes on the banks of 
the Hudson, a year ago? 

Mary. Very welt, indeed—but Charlie, ‘* how 
thou art translated!’’ White flannel suit (if 
one can be obtained), eyeglasses, waxed mous- 
taches,. and funny whiskers, and such a dandi- 
fied air! Are you masquerading, Charlie? 

Van Kort. Mary, you always were the clev- 
erest girl in the world! That’s just what I’m 
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doing. You’re aware that nobody here knows 
anything of me but my name, which they 
choose to consider a good one, and I’m acting 
the réle of a popular young man! I make love 
to the girls, and treat them with cool imperti- 
nence, which they particularly enjoy. Then 
I put on such airs with their mothers. Oh, it’s 
eapital fun! Ha! ha! ha! Mary, just watch 
me if you want a good laugh. 

Mary. Fun! O Charlie, Charlie, your love 
of fun will be the ruin of you! Such deceit— 
such frivolity ! 


sensible, clever young man, as you really are 
—or can be, if you choose. O Charlie! 

Van Kort. Why, what’s the harm? They ’re 
such geese, they deserve to be made victims of 
a little joke! Then they’ve heard I’ve got a 
fortune, and they ’re all after me. I shall be 
spoiled in the end. I’ve come out in the charac- 
ter of lion, like what ’s-his-name in ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ you remember? ‘‘I’ll roar 
you, as ’twere any nightingale.’’ Is that cor- 
rect? Oh, it’s a good joke—ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Mary (crossly). Joke, indeed! I’d rather 
respect my friend, Charlie, than enjoy a good 
joke, as you call it! (Aside.) Making love to 
those girls, too! 

Van Kort. Oh, come, now, Mary, be good 
and enjoy it! You ought to see Miss Flamm— 
she’s the worst. Oh, there is our lively friend 
outside —little Jule Feathertop! Watch me 
play her off. 

Mary. No, I won’t; it’s wicked and deceit- 
ful, and—and—just provoking, and I’m disap- 
pointed in you, Charlie! 

Van Kort. Well, I think you are making 
yourself thoroughly disagreeable. 

Mary. I don’t care! You are making your- 
self thoroughly horrid ! 


JULIA appears at door. 

Julia (aside). Van himself, as I live! I'll 
come in after something, like that girl—my 
stars! it’s the girl herself, and he knows her! 
Here is a go! (£xit Jou. 

Van Kort. Now, Mary— 

Mary. Will you give it up, Charlie? 

Van Kort. N—no, certainly not. 

Mary. Then I won’t—I don’t think I'll 
speak to you again! 


” 


[Exit Mary, angrily. 

Van Kort. Oh, botheration! In short, thun- 
der! 
Mary angry with me, when I love her better 
than my iife. And she’s perfectly right. I’m 
a frivolous idiot, and a miserable, deceitful— 
oh, there’s Julia! I must have just a little 
more fun! 


| cents. 
To make them think you a | 
wretched, impertinent fop, instead of a good, | 


I’d rather lose my fortune than have | 


Enter Juuia. 

Julia. Oh, scissors! Where did I leave my 
‘chapeau’? Hallo, Mr. Van, that you? 

Van Kort. Enter, ‘‘a daughter of the gods, 
divinely short,’’ etc. Lucky for me. Lost your 
hat, eh? When did you women ever know 
where you left anything? Intellectual set, 
aren’t you? 

Julia. Lecture by Solomon Van—that mar- 
vellous man—Kort napping: tickets fifteen 
You’ve got your brains about you 
always, haven’t you? 

Van Kort. Not just now, indeed, Ju—ah— 
Miss Julia! 


Julia. I haven’t stolen them. Wouldn’t 
have’em for a cent! If it were your heart, 
now— 


Van Kort. Oh, you needn’t ask for that! I 


handed it right over the first time I ever saw 
| you. Pretending you don’t know it—such 
affectation ! 


Julia. I don’t know it, and I never cared. 

Van Kort. You care now. You’ve given me 
yours ; come, haven’t you ? 

Julia. Mine, indeed! I haven’t got it to give. 

Tan Kort. Of course not, for J have it, and 
this ought to follow. (Takes her hand.) 

Julia. You just stop that! (Leaves her hand 
in his.) 

‘an Kort. Oh, yes—you mean that, don’t 
you? But I happen to be the stronger. 

Julia (more softly). Well, then, it’s no wonder 
if youdo conquer. Oh, scissors! (suddenly draw- 
ing her hand away)—there’s Flumm! I thought 
she ’d gone out riding with ma. 


Enter Miss Fium™. 

Miss Flumm. Julia, dear, are you going with 
us? Oh (screams), there’s that dreadful man 
again! I didn’t see you at all. 

Julia (aside). Oh, yes—much you didn’t! 

Tan Kort (sentimentally). Is it possible I was 
invisible to the eyes of Miss Flamm? Is my 
presence of so little consequence ? 

Miss Flumm (giggling). Of course it’s of no 
consequence at all, you horrible, horrible man ! 

Van Xort. Your heart and thoughts, then, 
are so fully oceupied with other images—your 
various conquests—that you have no room for 
| an insignificant person like me? 

Miss Flumm (archly). Well, if you’re good, I 
might spare you a corner—just a little, little 
corner. 

Julia (who has been laughing, aside). Well, I’m 
| off. Tra-la-la! [2xit Juuia. 

Van Kort. O Miss Julia, don’t tear yourself— 
She’s gone! A little corner, did you say— 





| 
| 
} 


Miss Flumm. Yes, and a little, tiny piece of 
my heart, if you beg hard! 
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Van Kort (aside). She’s one fool, and I’m 
another! (Aloud.) Heart —fiddlesticks! You 
hav’n’t a scrap left from your flirtations. Con- 
fess now, Miss Flumm, women’s hearts are not 
worth a straw after they ’ve been through even 
so few summer campaigns as you have! 

Miss Flumm. Oh, ain’t you ashamed! I 
sha’n’t confess anything of the kind. 

Van Kort (with an affected sigh). What a pity 
your heart has been frittered away so early! It 
was truly worth having, I am sure. 

Miss Flumm. O Ch— what am I saying? O 
Mr. Van Kort, go way! I never met a more 
dreadful man! I shall positively run to Mrs. 
Feathertop ! 

Mrs. F. (without). Cora! Where are you? 

Van Kort. Speak of the—ahem! How about 
the last piece of fancy-work, Miss Flumm? 
Something new and charming, eh ? 

Miss Flumm. Perfectly ravishing ! 
bag worked in red— 


A coffee- 


Enter Mrs. FEATHERTOP. 

Mrs. F. Cora-—O Mr. Van Kort! (d0ws). Cora, 
I came to say we can’t go. The coachman has 
broken the carriage-whip, with our coat-of-arms 
embroidered on its handle, and, of course, we 
couldn’t use a common one. 

Miss Flumm. Of course not. 

Van Kort. My dear Mrs. Feathertop, what a 
calamity ! 

Mrs. F. The most annoying thing! Now if 
we knew any friend who could—but never 
mind. Mr. Van Kort, Iwas admiring your new 
‘“‘drag’’. this morning. An exquisite little 
equipage ! 

Van Kort. Thank you! I would take you out 
with pleasure, Mrs. Feathertop, but— 


Mrs. F. Oh, no, no, no, not at all! I didn’t 


mean—I couldn’t think of taking you away | 


from the young ladies. 

Van Kort. Not from the Jadies this time, but 
from a lady, certainly. I wish some conversa- 
tion with my friend Miss Merton, whom I have 
not seen for a long while. 

Mrs. F. Merton—Merton. When did I hear 
that name? I never could remember every- 
body’s name. That’s one of the few things in 
which I fail. 

Miss Flumm. It's the name of that new young 
lady. Is it possible you know her, Mr. Van 
Kort? 

Mrs. F. It’s not possible you know her, Mr. 
Van, Kort ! 

Van Kort. It is not only possible, but true, 
that she is one of my earliest and best friends. 

Mrs. F. Why, who is she? 


Van Kort. Who is she? She’s Miss Mary | 


Merton. 


Mrs. F. No—no! I mean who is she ? 
| Van Kort (louder). Miss Mary Merton. 
| Mrs. F. My dear sir, I know that, but who 1s 
she? 
| Van Kort (very loud). Miss—Mary—Msrtox ! 
| Mrs. F. Goodness gracious me, Mr. Van Kort ! 
| If you must have it, then, who were her grand- 
; parents ? 
Van Kort. Upon my life, I don’t know. 
[£rit Van Kort. 
Mrs. F. Cora, I believe they ’re the New York 
Mertons—great people. That’s quite another 
| affair. She is his early friend, and he’s a New 
Yorker. Well, if he is to marry Julia, as I 
fancy he is, I must be civil to his friend. 
Miss Flumm (asidz). Marry Julia, indeed! 
| Little chit ! 


Enter Mary. Seeing the others, she is about to 

’ withdraw. 

Mrs. F.( pleasantly). Don’t go, Miss—Merton, 
| is it not? (Mary bows.) Sit down and have a 
| little chat. 
| Miss Flumm. Oh, do! 
| Mrs. F. I should have so enjoyed taking you 
| fora drive, Miss Merton. As you are astranger 
here, you might have enjoyed it, but an unfore- 
seen ackident has made it impossible for me to 
use my carriage. 

Mary (surprised). I am exceedingly obliged. 





Enter Juuta. 

Mrs. F. Julia, dear, allow me to introduce 
Miss Merton. My daughter. (7hey bow.) 

Julia. Miss Merton, will you go with us to- 
| night on a jolly lark? I’ll introduce you to 
all the fellows. We’re going to get ice-cream. 

Mary. Thank you! I should be pleased to 
go, but I cannot leave my aunt. 

Julia. What a bore ! 
| Mrs. F. (looking at her watch). Five o'clock. 

We shall hardly have time to take naps and 
| dress for tea. My dear Miss Merton, I must say 
| good-afternoon. I hope I shall soon see you 
| again. 

Mary (rather coldly). Thank you! 

Miss F lumm. 1 hope we shall be good friends, 
| Miss Merton. Good-by! 
| Julia. Good-by | 
| 


{ Exeunt Mrs. F., Miss Fivmm, and Junta. 

Mary. What on earth—oh, it’s Charlie—it’s 
| for Charlie!—ha! ha! ha! He must have 
| spoken to them of me—dear fellow! I’m sorry 
| I was cross to him, but it breaks my heart to 
see him act foolishly. Fun was always his 
| temptation. And then to flirt with those girls 
| —just as if J wasn’t in existence! And I al- 
| ways thought he rather liked me. And I 
| hadn’t seen him for a year, and I quarrelled 
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with him! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! (Sits down and 


cries.) 
Enter Vay Korr. 
Yan Kort. Mary—Mary darling! Crying! 


What is the matter? Is it my ridiculous folly | 


and ill-temper ? 


Mary. No—nonsense! That is—I mean—I— 


Van Kort. Yes, it is, and I’m a brute; and 
—wait, listen! You were perfectly right, and 


Van Kort. Have they guessed it already ? 
(Aloud.) Did I hear any one say anything about 
me? Miss Julia, I own the ‘‘ soft impeachment”’ 

| —have you any objection to offer ? 

Julia: Oh, you sinner! Havy’n’t you stolen 
| @ march on us! 

Mrs. F. (loftily). Allow me to congratulate 
' you both. 

| Mary. Thank you! (Aside to Van Kort.) O 


I have behaved like an idiot; but I intend to | Charlie, how could you? This is dreadful! 


be sensible for the future, if you'll stand by 
me. 


Mary. That’s right, Charlie. But, oh, if you | 


hadn’t allowed them to think you have a for- 
tune, when— 

Van Kort. A fortune! Bless your heart, dear, 
didn’t you know it? Ihave got the fortune! 
My uncle left it tome; and now that I’m no 
longer poor, do you know whai I’m going to dy ? 

Mary. No; but, O Charlie! I’m so— 

Van Kort. Hush! I'll tell you what I’m go- 
ing to do— marry you, darling, if you ’M! have 
me | 

Mary. Well, if that’s not cool! I don’t know 
whether I will or not, sir. 

Van Kort. Ah, your eyes tell me you will! 

(He takes her hand; they walk across the stage, 
and exeunt together.) 


Enter Miss Fuumm. (She sees them as they go out.) 

Miss Flumm. Hand-in-hand! They’re en- 
gaged! Iknew it! I suspected it! Oh, my 
poor heart! Oh, such a catch as he was! 


Enter Mrs. Fearnertor and Juuia. 

Mrs. F. Cora; we came back to— 

Miss Flumm (giggling hysterically). He’s caught 
—he ’s caught! 

Mrs. F. Caught! Van Kort? 

Julia. What, is Van caught? Or is Van 
courting—which ? Who’s caught him, or who’s 
courted him—you or Merton ? 

Miss Flumm. Merton—yes, Merton! Courted 
him—lI guess so! 

Mrs. F. Ah, indeed! Very interesting— 
very. I pity her; he’s an insignificant fop. 

Julia. Oh, scissors! Who on earth shall I 
flirt with now? How did you find out, Flum- 
my ? 

Miss Flumm. Saw them together, hand-in- 
hand. 

Julia. Is that all? Oh, you greeny! Do you 
think that’s a sign he’s engaged to Miss Met- 
ton? 


Enter Mary and Van Kort. 
Mary (aside to Vax Kort). O,Charlie, did you 
hear that? 
Merton.’’ 


She said ‘“‘he’s engaged to Miss | 


| Van Kort (aside to Many). I’m proud of it. 
| Miss Flumm. 1 always did say you were the 
| most awful man I ever knew. And, oh, Miss 
| Merton, you dear, little, artful thing! Here I 
| was going to teach you all kinds of faney-work, 
and have such cosey times ! 

| Julia (aside). How the man’s changed! 
| (Aloud.) I believe you’ve been making game 
| of us, Mr. Van Kort. 

‘an Kort. I—I—I’ve been trying to be more 
| of a fool than I look—I mean to look more of a 
| fool than J am— 7 

Julia. Which you couldn’t do. 
' mind—I forgive you. 

Van Kort. That’s right! And we’ll all be 
jollier than ever, for ther2’s not a happier man 
living than Charlie Van Kort. 

{ Curtain falls.] 
Disposition of characters at close of scene :— 
Mary, Van K., Junia, Mrs. F., Miss Fium™. 


But never 


IpLENEss, or that species of little occupations 
which is attached to no particular business or 
profession, is a state more difficult to support 
than is generally imagined. Even the perfect 
idler, like some other harmless and insignificant 
animals whom naturalists are acquainted with, 
though he can live on air, cannot subsist in 
| vacuo; and the idler of a higher sort needs, 
| perhaps, more ideas, more store of mind about 

him, than would go to the furnishing of twenty 
| brains of mere plodding men of business. . . 
| Nothing is, perhaps, so difficult as to find out 
business proper for the idle; and, though it 
| may appear paradoxical, yet I believe none 
| have so much need of it as they. The man 
| who is professionally employed, in whatever de- 
| partment, goes on in the track which habit has 

marked out for him, at peace with his own 

thoughts and the world; but he whom every 
| passing moment reproaches with doing nothing, 
must often fly for relief to very useless or very 
unworthy occupations. He will often be dissi- 
| pated without amusement, and intemperate 
| without pleasure, merely because dissipation is 
| preferable to vacancy, and intemperance to list- 
lessness.— Mackenzie. 
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A PRICELESS TREASURE. 


BY CHARLES CLIFTON ROYCE. 


Unper one of the many porches that encircled 
a stately mansion sat Rosamond Gray, dressed 
in a new gown. The house, which had been 
built many years ago, was very grand in its 
lofty towers and richly-carved stone-work, the 
whole edifice being surrounded by a magnificent 
park, that, filled with every kind of flower the 
heart could desire, had its boundary miles 
away. Rosamond’s father was a nobleman, 
and one very rich, and thus it was he could 
have so many beautiful things around him, for 
I have heard tell the interior of the house was 
seven times more lovely than the park, though 
I hardly think that could be. Do you? Can 
anything the hands of man may form be more 
beautiful than the thousands of richly-colored 
flowers that our Good Father has seen fit to 
place in quiet valleys, and set in the cool and 
shady woods ? 

Well, if Rosamond was attired in a new 
dress, she did not seem to realize much pleasure 
in the fact, as many little girls would, but sat 
rocking back and forth in a chair with any- 
thing but a pleasant look upon her face. To 
tell the real truth, Rosa was a very unhappy 
little girl, in spite of the wealth and many 
favors showered upon her bya loving father 
and mother. This new dress she wore had cost 
the sewing-woman many hours of tedious labor, 
and with its wilderness of frills and flounces 
and blue ribbons was very pretty. I believe 
Rosa herself thought the same until a girl 
friend came up through the park wearing a 
dress trimmed with cardinal ribbons. 

‘‘Cardinal ribbons are ever so lovely,’’ said 
Rosa, her eyes drinking in the witehing beauty 
of the red. I wish mine were red instead of 
blue. I hate blue ribbons, so I do!’ and, with 
an ugly look upon her face, Rosamond kicked 
with her feet the great Newfoundland dog that 
lay at her side. 

Whether she did this because she was not 
happy, I leave you tosay. At any rate, Rover, 
with a very sorrowful face, walked quickly 
away, as every one will when one they love is 
disagreeable, for who will remain in the com- 
pany of a little boy or girl who is always doing 
a disagreeable thing, and continually wears a 
frown upon his face? 

Just as she was about to call Jennie, her 
maid, to put cardinal ribbons on her dress in 
place of blue, she discovered another little girl 
coming up the great walk in a dress decorated 
with loops and bows of pink ribbon. The pink- 
ribbon-girl, smiling at Rosa, hurried on, for 





she was going to a party, as was the other little 
girl—the cardinal one, I mean—and for which 
Rosamond had been so nicely dressed. 

“Oh, dear, how lovely she does look!’’ 
sighed Rosa, gazing’ after the receding form of 
Pinky. ‘* How I wish my dss had pink on it 
instead of blue! I don’t thing cardinal is near 
as pretty as pink; no, indeed.”’ 

She had scarcely done speaking, when she 
was saluted by another playmate, dressed for 
the party in a white gown, beautiful with violet 
ribbons and costly lace. 

‘*Good-morning, Rosa!’’ said the new-comer, 
with a happy smile that knew a healthy heart. 
‘* You surely are coming to the party ?’’ 

*“‘T don’t know,’’ she answered, her eyes 
taking in the beauty of her companion’s cos- 
tume. ‘‘My dress is trimmed with the ugliest 
blue things you ever saw. If I only had such 
lovely violet ribbons as you, I might. Alice 
has. just gone by, dressed in cardinal, Nannie 
in pink, you in violet, and here I am in blue! 
No, I will not go to the old party, unless I can 
look pretty, like other people.’’ 

‘** Dear me!’’ replied violet ribbons, laughing 
very softly ; ‘‘ you cannot expect to have and 
wear every color of the rainbow. You had 
better cime.”’ 

**No,’’ said Rosa, shaking her head; then, 
glancing over her companion’s dress, discov- 
ered that she wore a new and handsome neck- 
lace around her throat. ‘‘What a beautiful 
necklace you have got, Violet. . I have a dia- 
mond one and another set with pearls, but no 
cameo such as yours.’’ With asigh she con- 
tinued: ‘‘I never have anything like other 
girls,’’ and a tear blurred her eyes. 

**T think you do,’’ returned Violet, stoutly. 
‘“*But I must go now,’’ and, with a kiss, she 
hurried along the road, leaving behind her a 
very dissatisfied little girl. 

**Nobody cares for me!’’ cried Rosa, throw- 
ing herself into a chair, and, of course, rum- 
pling the dress it had given the seamstress so 
much trouble to make; ‘‘nobody cares for 
me !’’ 

** Don’t they ?’’ came a voice from behind the 
chair. 

Rosa hardly dared look back, her heart being 
full of a nameless dread. 

‘*No person loves you? That is funny, I 
must say;’’ and, to the little girl’s surprise, 
the queerest old lady, not a bit longer than the 
stem of a pipe, mounted the stone steps and 
stood smiling at her from beneath a bonnet 
made of a lily’s eup. ‘‘No person loves you ?’’ 
repeated the little woman, as if that was not a 
very hard thing to understand. 

**}—I—don’t think I ev—er saw you be— 
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fore,’’ stammered Rosa, her mouth wide open 
in astonishment. 

‘*Ha, ha, ha! that’s a very queer thing too 
—very queer,’’ laughed the old lady, smooth- 
ing her dress of rose-leaves.’ ‘‘ Every one calls 
me Happiness, and so may you, if you will.” 

‘*Have you come a long distance, Mrs. Hap- 
piness ?’’ 

**Yes, I have come a long distance, a very 
long distance, to see you.’’ 

‘* Indeed !’’ replied her listener, wondering 
how her strange visitor had ever heard of her. 

** Yes—from Fairyland.”’ 

**Gracious!’’ cried Rosa, so surprised that 
she nearly overturned her visitor in her efforts 
to suppress her wonder and gratification at the 
announcement. 

The little old lady did not seem a bit angry 
at her rudeness, but only smiled the more, and 
refreshed herself with a pinch of snuff made of 
violets’ hearts, which she had in a rose leaf. 

‘** Yes, I have come this great distance to see 
you, and it has been no little journey. - You 
might have made it less burdensome,’’ here 
the little woman wiped her eyes with a shiny 
cobweb, ‘‘ for lately you have been so unhappy 
I despaired of ever reaching you.”’ 

‘*T am very sorry, Mrs. Happiness,’’ replied 
Rosa, ‘‘ but you know I hav’n’t anything like 
other girls.’’ 

**Hav’n’t you ?’’ returned her listener, wink- 
ing and blinking her eyes as if to keep back 
the angry light; if, indeed, there was any there. 
**Has every little girl three or four kinds of 
necklaces, three or four different rings, three 
or four nice new dresses? Does every little 
girl do as she wishes, and receive what she 
wants ?”’ 

**T suppose so,’’ answered Rosa, with her 
lips, while the quick throbbing of her heart 
answered ‘‘ no.”’ 

**Umph!’’ murmured the little woman, in a 
displeased voice. ‘‘If that were true, what a 
topsy-turvey sort of a worid this would be! 
Yours is a very bad case, I see, very bad,’’ and 
she paced the floor as if very much troubled at 
the perverseness of her companion. 

**Am I really and truly sick?’’ asked Rosa- 
mond, knowing that, when she was last con- 
fined to a sick-bed, she had overheard the 
physician telling her mamma that it was a 
“bad case.’ ‘Is it a fever—a real, sick 
fever ?”’ 

**Certainly,’’ replied the fairy, ‘for what 
disease is more disagreeable than an unhappy 
heart ?’’ 

“Oh, dear!’’ sighed Rosa, a tear falling on 
her hand. ‘ How will J get well?” 

The little woman was silent for a moment, as 





if in a brown study. Then, seating herself on 
a tulip, she said :— 

‘*Rosamond Gray, you need the Priceless 
Treasure. You must own it before you can 
hope to recover from your dangerous fever.’’ 

‘** Please, Mrs. Happiness, please tell me how 
to find it. 1’ll go right now, this very moment, 
if you will only tell me how.’’ 

** Will you ?’’ said the fairy, her face beauti- 
ful with a happy smile. Taking several rose- 
leaves from a pocket, she selected one, on which 
she wrote a sentence or two. Kissing Rosa 
softly on the lips, she continued: ‘‘Go to the 
sage-bush at the end of the walk and give him 
this ;’’ and, seating herself on the back of a 
butterfly that drew near, was borne away to 
her beautiful home in Fairyland. 

Rosa watched the butterfly until it was out 
of sight, and, looking to see that she still re- 
tained the precious leaf in her hand, hurried 
along the walk to where grew a large sage-bush, 
brilliant with a thousand scarlet blossoms. 

‘‘Good-morning, little mistress!’’ said the 
sage. ‘* What brings you out so early ?’’ 

‘* This,’’ she replied, anxiously waiting while 
he read the sentence that Happiness had writ- 
ten upon the leaf. 

**Oh, yes, I see!’’ said the sage, with a wise 


‘old shake of his head. ‘‘It’s a very bad case, 


indeed; but, if you will follow the road by 
yonder tnlip-bed, you will come to Mr. Good- 
man, who perhaps may help you to secure the 
priceless treasure for which you seek.’’ 

Thanking the sage for his kindness, she de- 
parted with a much lighter heart than she had 
known for manyaday. After walking some 
distance she came to a cottage, in front of which 
sat Mr. Goodman, who smiled pleasantly upon 
her as she drew near. 

**So, so, my little one, you would have a 
priceless treasure?’’ said the old man, as he 
bade her follow him within the cottage. ‘‘ You 
have come a long distance in your search; but 
ah, how many need it as much as you who 
never try for it! In yonder corner,’’ he con- 
tinued, pointing to where in one end of the 
room stood a pillar of marble, on which rested 
a golden basin, ‘‘ you will find the pool of 
truth. Look into its depths and search for the 
treasure ;’’? and, saying this, he disappeared, 
leaving the little girl to gaze alone on the crys- 
tal water with which the basin was filled. 

While she stood before the pillar, the water 
commenced to seethe and foam, then suddenly 
became still. To her great astonishment she 
beheld a deep and lovely woods mirrored upon 
the surface of the water. A family of wild 
rabbits were nibbling at the grass that was 
fresh and tender. Not far off from where they 
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fed was a lovely field of red-ripe clover. Rosa- 
mond knew that rabbits were particularly fond 
of this, and wondered much that the little ani- 


mals would eat the coarse grass when a finer | 


meal was so near at hand. 

““Why not, little bunny,’’ she said, address- 
ing one who seemed to be the leader of the 
party, ‘“‘why not eat the clover that grows in 
yonder field ?’’ 

“Do you not see, little maid,’ replied the 
rabbit, ‘‘the field is enclosed by a picket fence ? 
And have we not here in our midst as much 
clover as we can eat ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes! but not such large and beautiful 
heads.”’ 

‘We do not want that,’ replied the rabbit, 


‘“while here we have as much as we need. | 


Yonder rabbit, who is so mean and sickly look- 
ing,’’ he continued, glancing at a bunny who 
sat moping apart from his companions, ‘‘ has 
for years been complaining that he could not 


eat the clover in yonder field, and now he is | 


dying of a wasted life. We are content with 
what we have, and what it has pleased our 
master to give us, and thus we live in happi- 
ness.”’ 

At that moment the water commenced to boil 
again. When it subsided, Rosa beheld a beau- 
tiful city shining in the water. On a bridge 
that crossed a flowing river she espied a dog, 
whose gaze was fastened upon the waters be- 
neath him. Kicks from the boys, and jibes 
from the passers-by, had no effect on him, for 
he still remained with his eager eyes bent upon 
the river. Not far off stood a large Newfound- 
land, whose long and silky hair and general 
appearance were in strong contrast to the lean 
and disgusting bearing of the other. 

‘* Why does he forever stand looking into the 
water ?’’ asked Rosa of the nice-looking dog. 

** Ah, my little mistress !’’ returned the dog, 
very sadly, ‘‘two years ago, when my brother 
and I were crossing this bridge—for yonder 
dog is really my brother—we were preceded by 
a butcher’s boy, who carried on his arm a bas- 
ket filled with lovely joints. The boy, while 
in conversation with some playmates, rested his 
basket upon the railing, and, while doing so, a 


juicy piece of meat fell into the water, and, of | 


course, was swept away by the swift current. 
Despite my reasoning, my brother determined 
to stay on the bridge and wait for the meat to 
reappear. Thus he has been, watching and 
waiting as you see him, discontented with 
what he has, and sighing for the lost meat. I 
am content with what I can get at the kitchen 
doors of the people, and am very happy. It is 
folly to cry for that which we have not, so why 
not be content with what we have?’’ 


When he had finished speaking, Rosa felt a 
hand laid softly on her shoulder. Turning, 
she beheld Mr. Goodman. 

“Do you comprehend, little maid?’’ he 
asked, looking down into her eyes, that were 
| bright with a new knowledge. “A heart that 

is content with everything given it is a beauti- 

ful thing to look upon. It is a treasure fit for 
| kings, yet the humblest of God’s creatures may 
| wear it. A smile may conquer a kingdom—a 
| frown may cause you to lose it.’ 
| **Yes, Father Goodman, I see it all now,”’ 
| replied Rosa. ‘‘I have been a disagroeable 
| girl, but in the future I hope to wear your 
| treasure.’’ 

Then he sounded a golden whistle that hung 
at his girdle, and, before the last faint echo 
died away, a rushing noise was heard without, 
and Rosa saw a beautiful snow-white steed 
standing before the door. 

‘Take it, Rosamond, it is yours,’’ said the 
old man, seating her in the saddle, that was 
rich with gems. ‘‘His name is Content, and 
mind you are a careful mistress ;’’ and, press- 
ing her lips to his aged brow in a last farewell, 
she was borne away. 

She arrived in time to attend the party for 
which she had been so prettily dressed; and, 
if you had been there to have seen for yourself, 
you would have noticed how all day long Rosa- 
;mond Gray was surrounded by a group of 

laughing playmates. It had not always been 
| thus, for few girls cared to be in the society of 
| a complaining person. But now she wore a 
| priceless. treasure, that shone around and 

bathed everything in a wellspring of light— 
_ it was a happy and contented heart. 


” 





| 
| Ir is far easier to feign respect when we do 
not feel it, than to express it when we actually 
| do; for which reason frank, straightforward 
| people always appear hypocritical to suspicious 
ones. The very fear of seeming deceitful makes 
us seem 80. 
| Preserve the privacies of your house, mar- 
riage state, heart, from father, mother, sister, 
brother, aunt, and all the world. You two, 
with God’s help, build your own quiet world; 
every third or fourth one you draw into it with 
you will form a party, and stand between you 
two. That should never be. Promise this to 
each other. Renew the vow at each temptation ; 
_you will find your account in it. Your souls 
| will grow, as it were, together, and at last they 
| will become as one. Ah, if many a young pair 
had on their wedding day known this secret, 
_ how many marriages were happier than—alas ! 
| —they are! 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


' DESCRIPTION OF PIECES IN FULL-SIZE | piece for back, half of back, sleeve, standing 
DIAGRAM. collar, and lying-down collar. The pattern is 
Consisting of half of vest, half of front, side | shown made up in Fig. 26, Fashion Department. 
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TOILETTE-CUSHION (BRODERIE 
D’ ESPAGNE). , 
Crrcourak mat of brown velvet with puffed 
edge, over which is a cover worked in Spanish 
style on écru-colored lawn, with gold thread, 
gold spangles of various sizes, and fine sewing 
silk of several neutral tints. All the pattern 





the illustration. The spots are also worked 
with gold cord in satin stitch. The flowers are 
outlined with dark-red claret, the leaves and 
tendrils with pale-brown, gray, green, and 
olive, the crescents and trefoils with violet 
silks. The spangles are sewn on with gold- 
colored silk in point russe, and the separate 
patterns are filled up with satin and overcast 


Fig. 1 





is then traced with two rows of gold cord, sewn 
on with separate buttonhole stitches of pale 
silk. The outer cord is arranged in loops, 


stitch and with point russe. The centre of the 
lace, which is worked in the same way, is 
joined to the other part of the work with claret- 


which are fastened down either by the button- | colored silk, 
Fig. 2. 





hole stitches or the loops of gold thread of the 
next pattern. The ribbon pattern is then 
worked with two lines of cord, sewn on with 
blue silk, the loops being formed as shown in 


KNITTED BORDER. 
Cast on 12 stitches; do a purl row. 1st pat- 
tern row. 1 plain, knit 2 together, over twice, 
knit 2 together, over, 1 plain, over, make 3 (by 
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knitting 1 plain, 1 purl, 1 plain, all in the 
same stitch before taking it off) over, 1 plain, 
over, 1 plain, over twice, knit 2 together, 1 
plain. 2d. 3 plain, 1 purl, 1 plain, 9 purl, 2 
plain, 1 purl, 2 plain. 3d. 1 plain, knit 2 to- 
gether, over twice, knit 2 together, over, 3 
plain, over, 3 plain, over, 3 plain, over, 1 plain, 
over twice, knit 2 together, 1 plain. 4th. 3 





2 together, purl 11 stitches; thread forward, 
knit 2 together, thread forward, knit 2 together. 
2d. Same as first row; but knit the 11 stitches 
plain. 3d. Slip 1, thread forward, knit 2 to- 
gether, thread forward, knit 2 together, purl 
4 stitches, turn and knit for the cable as follows 
on the 4 stitches; * slip 1, 3 plain, turn; slip 
1, 3 purl, turn; repeat until you knit 10 rows 





Fig. 3.—Detail of Loilet Cushion. 


plain, f purl, 2 plain, 1 purl, 1 plain, 5 purl, 
purl 3 together, 5 purl, 2 plain, 1 purl, 2 plain. 
5th. 1 plain, knit 2 together, over twice, knit 
2 together, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain, knit 
2 together from the back, over, 1 plain, over, 
knit 2 together, 1 plain, knit 2 together from 
the back, over, 1 plain, over twice, knit 2 to- 
gether, over twice, knit 2 together, over twice, 
knit 2 together, 1 plain. 6th. 3 plain, 1 purl, 
2 plain, 1 purl, 2 plain, 1 purl, 1 plain, purl 2 
together, 1 purl, purl 2 together, 1 purl, purl 
2 together, 1 purl, purl 2 together, 2 plain, 1 
purl, 2 plain. 7th. 1 plain, knit 2 together, 
over twice, knit 2 together, over, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass slipped stitch over, 1 plain, slip 
1, knit 2 together, pass slipped stitch over, 
over, 1] plain. 8th. Cast off 7, 4 plain, purl 
3 together, 3 plain, 1 purl, 2 plain. Recom- 
mence from Ist pattern row till you have the 
length required. It has a very pretty and 
novel effect to run a sarsnet or satin ribbon of 
any color preferred in and ont of the wide-open 
stitches at the head of this border. 


a 
RAISED CABLE KNITTING. 
Cast on 20 stitches. 1st row. Slip 1, thread 


forward, knit 2 together, thread forward, knit 








of 4 stitches from *. Draw the needle out of 
these 4 stitches, and, leaving the cable at the 
back of pattern, take 4 stitches from left-hand 
needle on to the right needle. Take up on 
right needle the 4 stitches of cable, knit off the 
remaining stitches on left-hand needle by purl- 
ing 3, thread forward, knit 2 together, thread 
forward, knit 2 together. 4th. Same as second 
row. 5th. Same as first row. 6th. Slip 1, 
thread forward, knit 2 together, thread forward, 
knit 2 together, plain 4 stitches, over these 4 
stitches slip 1, purl 3, turn, slip 1, 3 plain, 
turn, knit 10 rows of 4 stitches as before ; take 
the needle out of the 4 stitches of cable, and, 
keeping cable in front of pattern, take 4 stitches 
from left-hand needle on to right needle, pick 
up the 4 cable stitches again on to right needle, 
keeping cable in front, and finish off the stitches 
on left-hand needle by knitting 3 plain, thread 
in front, knit 2 together, thread in front, knit 
2 together ; repeat from Ist row. 





STOCKINGS FOR GIRLS OF FIVE TO 
SEVEN YEARS OLD (KNITTING). 


Fic. 1. This stocking is knitted with very 
soft, unbleached cotton, and is much more 
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elastic and durable than most stockings. With 
steel needles. Along a sufficient foundation, 
knit a ribbed pattern for the border, knit 2, 
purl 2, cast off ; then take up every other stitch 
on wooden needles, knit as many rounds as ne- 
cessary without any heel, increase or decrease, 
quite plain. For the toe use the steel needles. 


Fig. 1. 


Fie. 2. Cast on 88, and knit in the round as 
follows : lst to 10thround. Knitted. llth. Alter- 
nately eotton forward, knit 2 together. 12th. 
Knitted. 13th to 20th round like llth and 
12th rounds alternately. 21st. Turn down the 
first 12 rounds on the wrong side, and knit the 
two edges together. 22d. * knit 1, cotton for- 
ward, decrease 1, knit 3, knit 2 together, cotton 
forward, repeat from *, 23d. Knit 2, * cotton 
forward, decrease 1, knit 2 together, cotton for- 
ward, knit 3, repeat from *, last of all knit 1 
instead of 3. 24th. Knit 3, * cotton forward, 
decrease 2, cotton forward, knit 5, repeat from 
*, then knit 2 instead of 5, 25th. Knitted, 
repeat 44 times the 22d to the 25th rounds, 
reversing the pattern; but for the knee cap, 
insert 40 rows between the 11th and 12th pat- 
terns along the centre 24 stitches. Of course 
the rounds are purled on the wrong side, and 
at the end of every row the next stitch of those 
left unnoticed is knitted in, until only 24 
stitches are lefton. Then work in the round 
again, and in the Ist row of the 13th pattern 
take in the centre 8 of the above-mentioned 24 
stitches, and after 8 rows interval decrease 8 
stitches in the same way, before and after these 
8 stitches. In the lst row of the 21st pattern 
above this 3d decrease, increase 16, knitting 
32 out of the 16 stitches. Also at the begin- 
ning of the Ist row of the 37th and 39th pat- 
terns, directly over the increase, decrease 8. 
After the 44th pattern, take the first and last 
stitch on separate needles for the heel, and 














knit 26 rows, closing them in the usual manner. 
Then take up the marginal stitches, and knit 
them plain for the sole. Along the stitches 
left unnoticed knit 40 rows in the open-work 
design, decreasing on each stitch for the heel. 
The toe is knitted plain as usual, with 25 
rounds. 


Fig. 2. 





EMBROIDERY FOR NECKTIE. 


(See Engraving, page 201, Fig. 27, Fashion 
Department.) 


NTR | 
Hy mh, 
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BRACKET FOR KEYS. 

Bracket of dark carved wood, with narrow 
shelf at the top to hold any small articles, and 
fitted in front with hooks on which various 
keys are suspended. It has also an embroid- 
ery, for which the design is given in Fig. 2, 
and which is worked on Holland with maize- 
colored silk in satin and overcast stitch and 
in point russe. 
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Fig. 1.—Bracket for Keys. 
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Fig. 2.—Detail of Bracket for Keys. 


COVER FOR PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. 

Oxe way js to cut a piece of merino, velvet, 
or rep exactly as you would cut paper for cov- 
ering a book. Lay the album on the material, 
cut it two inches larger than the album, then 
turn the edges over the binding, and, with a 
needle threaded with a long thread the same 
color as the material, lace it across from side to 
side till it is firmly fastened on. It is an im- 
provement to add a low in the centre and one 
at each corner, by way of ornament. Another 





way is to cut the material into the form of a 
large envelope, fit the album loosely in, and 
then sew up the sides, binding the edge all 
round, and adding a button and loop to fasten 
the flap which comes over. These covers look 
very neat in brown Holland, quilted with 
colored silk; or in dark velvet or velveteen, 
bound with gold braid. Serge worked in 
crewels looks very well for a cover, especially 
if the pattern be arranged so that a large mono- 
gram can be worked in the centre. 
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Heceipts. 


Fixe Waite Breap. 
Ingredients.—One pint of flour, 

Butter the size of an egg, 

One tablespoonful of white sugar, 

One pint of milk, 

One teacupful of yeast, 

One teaspoonful of salt. 
Seald the flour with one pint of boiling water, and 
add the butter and sugar. Mix thisin the morning, 
and jet it stand until evening; then stir in very 
gradually the milk, yeast, and salt. Mix like any 
other bread, kneading in the flour. Take care not 
to have it too stiff, and the more itis kneaded the 
better the bread will be. Let it rise till morning, 
then bake. 


BakeD Rice Pupprne. 
Ingredients.—One cup of rice, One quart of milk, 

Five eggs, 

One cup of white sugar, 

Pinch of salt, 

One teaspoonful of flavoring extract. 
Boil the rice in the milk till tender; let it cool. 
Add the eggs, well beaten, the sugar, salt, and fla- 
voring extract. Bake one hour in a moderate oven. 

WAFFLES. 
Fass a pint of milk, Two eggs, 
Flour enough to make a thick batter, 
Piece of compressed yeast, site of a 
silver dollar, 

A little salt, One ounce of butter. 
Mix the milk, flour, salt, and yeast overnight, dis- 
solving the yeast in a little warm water before add- 
ing it to the batter. In the morning add the eggs, 
well beaten. Bake in wafile-irons well buttered. 


Lemuon Pupptye. 

Ingredients.—Two ounces of butter, Two eggs, 

Two ounces of sifted white sugar, 

Two ounces of sifted flour, 

Grated rind and juice of two lemons, 

Puff paste to line one pie pan. 
Beat the sugar and butter toacream; add the flour 
and lemon-juice and rind. Beat the eggs till light ; 
add to the mixture. Cover the pie-dish with puff 
paste, leaving a rind; fill with the mixture and 
bake. Sift sugar over the top; serve hot. 

Boitep Ixpran Puppine. 

Ingredients.—T wo teacups of Indian meal, 

One pint of boiling milk, 

One cup of flour, 

One cup of suet, chopped fine, 

Half a gill of molasses, 

Two cups of dried apples, 

One teaspoonful of salt. 
Pour the boiling milk on to the meal; add the other 
ingredients and tie in a cloth, so as to allow the pud- 
ding to swell one-third. Boil five hours. 





CHICKEN CroquetTes. 
Ingredients.—One pint of milk or cream, 
One tablespoonful of salt, 
One tablespoonful of summer savory, 
Three cups of finely-chopped cooked 
chicken meat, 
Two ounces of butter, 
Half-cup of sifted flour, 
Five eggs. 
Stir the flour and butter till asmooth paste. Boil the 
milk, salt, and summer savory together; add the 
butter and flour, meat, and eggs, well beaten. Cook 
all together a few minutes, and set to cool. When 
cold form in balls, and fry in boiling lard till a deli- 
cate brown. Serve hot. 
Pium Pupprye. 
Ingredients. —One large brick loaf, 
One and a half pound of raisins, 
Half a pound of butter, 
Five pints of milk, 
Ning eggs, A little sugar, 
Spice to your taste. 
Beat the eggs and stir them into the milk; cut the 
bread in slices, cutting off the crusts, and spread 
well with butter. Put them in a dish, with a layer 
of raisins between each slice ; pour over them part 
of the milk and eggs. Let it stand all night to 
swell; in the morning add the rest of the milk, and 
bake in a moderate oven. This is a very delicate 
pudding. Serve with sauce. 
TumBLer CAKE. 
Ingredients. —One tumbler of butter, 
One tumbler of molasses, 
One tumbler of milk, 
Five tumblers of flour, 
One tumbler of sugar, 
Four eggs, One glass of brandy, 
Two pounds of chopped raisins, 
Teaspoonful of soda, 
All kinds of spice. 
Beat butter and sugar together; add eggs, then mo- 
lasses, milk, and flour (put soda in milk); then spice, 
fruit, and brandy. Thisis excellent cake, and keeps 
good a long time. 
Fie Pupptine. 
Ingredients. —One pound of flour, 
Six ounces uf fresh beef suet, 
Half-teaspoonful of salt, 
Oae pound of figs, 
One teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Chop the suet very fine, and remove all strings; 
mix well with the flour, salt, and baking powder; 
make into a paste with iced water, and roll out in 
a sheet. Cut the figs into long slices, cover the 
paste with them, roll into long roll, and boil in fast 
boiling water two hours. 
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Roastep Liver. 

Ingredients. —Four pounds of beef or calf liver, 

Teaspoonful of pepper, salt, and cloves 

mixed, 

Half-pint of cold water. 
Lard the liver with salt pork. Sprinkle in the pan 
the spice and pepper; place the liver on a grate in 
the pan, and sprinkle with another spoonful of the 
spices. Add half a pint of cold water; baste the 
liver well with flour and butter, till the gravy is rich 
enough, then baste with that. Bake it an hour or 
more; dish the liver; boil the gravy and turn over 
it. A glass of wine improves the gravy. 

Biack Bean Soup. 

Ingredients.—One pint of black beans, 

One onion and carrot, 

Cloves, pepper, and salt, 

One sliced lemon, 

One glass of claret wine. 
Soak the beans overnight; in the morning strain 
off the water and put them in the stock prepared 
for the soup. Boil this four or five hours, with the 
spices and vegetables. Half an hour before serving 
mash the beans, straining the whole through a soup 
strainer; heat it and add the sliced lemon and wine. 


Friep Fritters. 
Ingredients. —Four eggs, One pint of milk, 
The rind of one grated lemon, 
A little salt, 
Flour to make a light batter. 
Beat the eggs into the milk; add lemon, salt, and 
flour. Fry in hot lard, and serve with sugar and 
wine. 
Mincep VEAL. 
Chop the meat fine with pieces of white bread; 
moisten with gravy or butter, brown it, and serve on 
toast cut in squares. Serve very hot. 
Vetvat Cream. 
Ingredients.—One ounce of isinglass, 
Coffeecupful of wine, 
Juice of a large lemon, 
One pint of rich cream. 
Dissolve the isinglass in the wiae; rub large lumps 
of sugar over the lemon to extract the oil; squeeze 
out the juice, and sweeten to taste. Boil this mix- 
ture and strain it; when gute cool add the cream, 
and put it into moulds. 
ORANGE MARMALADE. 
Ingredients. —Twelve large oranges, 
Same weight of loaf sugar, 
One pint of water. 
Peel the oranges, removing all the white pith; boil 
the rinds in water for four hours, changing the 
water three times, to take away a little of the 
bitter taste; take out the pips and the skin from 
the pulp, and cut the boiled rinds into chips. Make 
& syrup with the sugar and water; boil this well, 
skim it, and when clear, put in the juice, pulp, and 
chips; boil all together three-quarters of an hour, 
pour into pots, and when cold cover with bladder or 
tissue-paper. 





Sort CusTarps. 
Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 
Half-pint of cream, 
Eight eggs, and a little salt, 
Rose-water and sugar to taste. 
Boil the milk; when cool add the cream and the 
eggs, which should be well beaten; then the sugar 
and flavoring. Boil a stick of cinnamon in the milk ; 
strain this into a tin-kettle, and set it in a pot of 
boiling water. Stir constantly till it begins te 
thicken, and continue to stir it till it cools a little, 
or it may curdle. Serve with sponge cake. 
Loar CAKE. 
Ingredients.—Two pounds of flour, 
One pound of sugar, 
Half a pound of butter, 
Two scant teaspoonfuls of soda, 
One pint of sour milk, 
One pint of chopped raisins, 
Cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg. 
Work butter and sugar to a cream; add sour milk, 
which shouid have the soda dissolved in it, then flour 
and spice. Just before going into the oven add fruit. 
Esco..opep Fisu. 
Ingredients.—Three pounds of fresh codfish, 
One pint of milk, 
Quarter-pound of butter, 
Two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, 
One teaspoonful of Anchovy sauce, 
One teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, 
Salt to taste. 
Boil the fish; when cool take out the bones, and 
skin, and pick it fine. Boil the milk, and braid into 
it the butter and corn-starch. To make a sauce suf- 
ficiently thick, so as not to run, after the sauces are 
added, butter a dish ; put a layer of fish, then sauce, 
till your dish is full; sift crums over the top, and 
bake till a delicate brown. An excellent breakfast 
dish. 
Frencu Honey. 
Ingredients.—One pound of loaf sugar, 
Yelks of six eggs, 
Whites of four eggs, 
Juice of four lemons, 
Grated rind of two lemons, 
Three ounces of butter. 
Stir this mixture over a slow fire till it becomes thick 
like honey. It will keep gooda year in a cool place, 
and is very nice for tarts. 
Porrep GAME. 
Ingredients.—Game, Pepper, Salt, Mace, Nutmeg, 
A'lspice, Butter. 
The proportions cannot be aceurately given, as game 
varies so much in size. Pick, singe, and wash the 
birds; then dry them, and season inside and out 
with pepper, mace, nutmeg, allspice, and salt. 
Pack them in as small a pot as possible ; cover with 
better, and bake in aslow oven. When cold take 
off the butter, dry them from the gravy, and put 
one bird into each pot that it will just fit. Cover 
with clarified butter. 
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PUZZLES, ETC. 


PYRAMID PUZZLE. 


Tus lines increase from a vowel to & line of fifteen 
letters. 
' The word through the centre from top to bottom” 

is a very wicked thing to do. 
| Each line across commences with the first letter of 
the centre word, and ends with the last letter of that 
word, 
* 


ok & 
| oe 
ee ee 
eee ee ee 
| RE ER EOE EF 








Se i oe Sc Se Sc Sc 
SPREE PRE EE hE 
1. A vowel. 2. A kind of drink. 3. To remain 
in one place. 4. Not favorable. 5. A gain. 6. Too 
; late to do good. 7. An old country. & A famous 
statue. 
' DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
THe consonant is the same on each of the points. 
+ 
. + F F 
. ' Ft + F F 
' tee 
: + 
t 1. Consonant. 2. An explanation. 3. Dishonesty. 
4. A nautical term. Five letters in all. 
A convEeRSATION of words alike in sound but dif- 
ferent in meaning :— 
First word.—‘‘ I cut off.”’ 
Second word.—‘‘ I increase.’’ 
First.—‘‘ I extol others.*’ 
Second.—‘‘ I take others by violence.” 
First.—‘‘I stand and look.”’ 
K Second.—‘‘ I ascend.”’ 
'y First.—‘‘ I am giddy and weak.” 
Second.—‘‘ I oniy pretend.’’, 
First.—‘‘ I am very white.” 
Second.—‘* I’m of every color.”’ 
First. —‘‘I belong to an animal.” 
e Second.—‘‘ I’m a tree.”’ 
. First.—‘‘ I am an animal.”’ 
t Second.—‘‘I’m an organ of the body.” 
4 First.—‘‘ I am connected with selling.’’ 
h Second.—‘‘I’m connected with sailing.” 
" First. —‘‘ I am a whole.” 
t Second.—‘‘I’m a part.”’ 
"a First.—‘‘I am of kitchen use.” 


Second.—‘‘I am more distinguished.” 
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First. —‘‘T kill.” 
Second.—‘‘I help to a frolic.” 


First.—‘‘I am looking for gain.” 

Second.—‘‘ I am looking for truth.”’ 

First. —‘‘I am quite alone in the water.”’ 
Second.—‘‘ I’m often well filled in a church.”’ 
First.—‘‘I seatter.’’ 

Second.—‘‘I put together.”’ : 
First.—‘‘ I am old and withered.” 
Second.—‘‘I may be old, but I am very wise.” 
First.—‘‘ I govern animals.”’ 

Second.—‘‘I govern men.”’ 

First.—‘‘ I continually change.” 

Second.—‘‘I am as firm now as in the past.”’ 


First.—‘‘I am yet in a shell.”’ 

Second.—‘‘I have got into epaulets.’’ 

First.—‘‘I do execution in battle.”’ 

Second.—‘‘ I do execution in the church.’’ 
First.—‘‘ I am before.”’ 

Second.—‘‘ I am ever.”’ 

First.—‘‘ I am‘always going out and coming in.”’ 
‘Second.—‘‘I am immovable.”’ 


SQUARE WORD. 
A girl’s name. 
A precious stone. 
. An article of food. 
. A part in singing. 
Will read across and up and down the same. 


Po 


HIDDEN PROVERBS. 


Szz, now, if you can discover the hidden proverbs 
in these sentences :— 

1. Did you ever know such a catastrophe! Poor 
May was looking st the clouds, when a soaking 
shower ruined her new spring suit. 

2. Be sure, if you visit the picture gallery, to look 
at my favorite before any others. You know it— 
**The Lover’s Leap!’ 

3. If you can spare time, do go to the glass-works 
and see the wonders they are manufacturing. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Try a gap one H. 
I cheat trim. 

I don’t fear one C. 


The time a harp. 
Pinch hard yoo C. 
Oh! I can, ete. 


No more stars. Tine in a pet. 
Mind his map. To love ruin. 
Great helps. 
oe 
GAMES. 


OLD PROBABILITY. 

Tue four corners of the room are named after the 
four cardinal points, viz., North, South, East, and 
West. The leader of the game takes the part of 
Zolus, or the Wind, and stands in the centre of the 
room; the other players ranging themselves in one 
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or more files. The game begins by Molus pointing 
to one of the points from which the wind is supposed 
to blow, at the same time calling out its name, to 
which the other players must respend by immediately 
turning in the opposie direction. For instance, if 
the wind cries ‘*‘ North,” the ‘* Weathercocks’’ must 
turn to the south, and soon. At the word ‘*‘ Tem- 
pest,’’ every one must turn round three times, re- 
turning afterwards precisely to their former position. 
At the word ‘‘ Variable,’’ they must dalancer back- 
wards and forwards until the wind adds the name of 
one of the cardinal points, ‘‘ West,”’ for instance ; 
when they must slowly turn to the east, instead of, 
as before, whirling rapidly in the direction opposite 
to the one indicated. When the wind namesa point 
facing the one then occupied by the weathercocks, 
instead of obeying his commands they remain mo- 
tionless. Any mistake is, of course, punished by the 
paymeni of a forfeit. 


A FASHIONABLE DINNER. 

Tre players sit round the room in a circle, choos- 
ing one who is to be the Cook. 

The cook asks each one in turn what she will order 
for dinner. Each player in giving her order must 
describe, but not name, the dish chosen, and the cook 
keeps her place until she fails to guess the dish, when 
the player whose meaning was too obscure for her, 
becomes cook in turn. If any player names a dish, 
she must pay a forfeit. 

EXAMPLE. 

Cook. What shall I give you for dinner ? 

First player. A \ady’s hand in a garment of far. 

Cook. Oh, a muffin! What shall I cook for you ? 

Second player. I will take a carpenter’s tool and a 
wise man. 

Cook. A sau-sage' What will you order? 

Third player. I will order a dainty lady of &t. 
Petersburg. 

Cook. Charlotte Russe. What for you? 

Fourth player. Cook for me a lady who struck a 
bell. 

Cook. Oh, I give that up! Take my place. 

Fourth player. Meringue (May rang). 

This is a very amusing, game, taxing the wit and 
ingenuity of the players, and giving occasion for 
many merry puns. 


WHO LAUGHS FIRST. 

Tats is a childish but most laughable game, and 
is thus played : The players, on whom absolute silence 
and gravity are strictly enjoined, range themselves 
in a close circle. The leader gives her right-hand 
neighbor a little tap on one knee; she does the same 
to the person seated beside her, who follows her ex- 
ample, and it thus makes the round of the circle. 
The leader then taps her neighbor on both knees, 
the other players doing the same. The third round 
adds to this a tap on one cheek ; the fourth on both ; 
at the fifth, the leader, after giving her neighbor 
taps on both knees and both cheeks, seizes her gently 
by the ear, which she continues to hold while the 
other players go through the same evolutions, which 








end by producing so odd-looking a human chain, that 
it becomes almost impossible to refrain from breaking 
the imposed silence, either by laughter or exclama- 
tion, which, of course, incurs a forfeit. _The leader 
is allowed to prolong the game by adding to it any 
gestures she pleases. 


HOW SHALL MY LADY BE DRESSED FOR 
THE BALL? 

In this game two (sometimes three) colors are pro- 
hibited ; and, as these are generally white and. black, 
after a few rounds it becomes somewhat puzzling to 
fix upon articles not coming under the interdiction ; 
any infringement of the rule being punished by a 
forfeit. We give a short example :— 

Juha. Let us exclude white and black. Now, 
how shall my lady be dressed for the ball ? 

Jane. She shall have a pink satin dress. 

Mary. Trimmed with blush roses. 

Constance. A bouquet of red roses and buds. 

Juha. A forfeit' Mary has already mentioned 
roses, etc. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN FEBRUARY 
NUMBER. 
Answer to Cube Puzzie. 
PATERNAL 


SR EE 
A E G c 
L ~ A T 

MATERNAL U 

A R I R 

D v B K 

R ELEVATOR 

I A T E 

if ont, 

AE 0G 

LUNCHEON 


Answer ‘2 Hour-Glass Puzzle. 
DISCORD 
ASHE 5S 
FAN 
R 
‘WIT 
D itt? F 
PLAYING 


Answers to Anthors.—1. Kingsley. 2. Bentley. 
3. Allston. 4. Praed. 5. Chapman. 6. Raskin. 
7. Preseott. 8. Gladstone. 9. Marlowe. 10. Bel- 
knap. 11. Dickens. 12. Hook. 

Ansiers to Buried Names.—Cities: Lyons, York. 
Girls’ names: 1. Eva. 2. Emma. 3. Ada. 4. 
Linda. Boys’ names: William, Tom. 

Answer to Entgma.— Belfast. 
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Ziterary Hotices. 


From Gao. W. Cartetox, New York, through 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

OUR ARTIST IN CUBA, PERU, SPAIN, 
AND ALGIERS, by George W. Carleton. A series 
of clever pencil sketches in burlesque of the customs 
of the countries given. They are very amusing 
and well executed. 

From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :-— 

THE BOY TRADERS; Or, The Sportsman’s 
Club Among the Boers, by Harry Castlemon. One 
of the popular Frank Nelson series, a delightful book 
for boys, full of interest and adventure, handsomely 
bound and illustrated. 

From §. C. Griees & Co., Chicago :— 

ECHOES FROM MIST LAND; Or, The Nibel- 
ungen Lay Revealed to Lovers of Romance and 
Chivalry, by Auber Forestier. We have read this 
book with delight, and the author’s own introduc- 
tion of the original is the best notice to give our 
readers an idea of the contents of the handsomely 
bound volume before us :— 

‘‘Six hundred years ago appeared a production 
called the ‘Nibelungen Lay,’ a work of such won- 
drous beauty and of such surpassing literary excel- 
lence, that it has challenged the admiration of 
scholars in all lands. 

‘« Like the Iliad of Homer, it remains a monument 
of an epoch in a nation’s history—a vivid picture of 
the social customs, of the religious faith, and of the 
predominating passions of a race, at one period of 
its existence. 

‘*Composed in the 13th century, it isa tale that 
echoes back the clash of arms, and strife of passion 
which characterized the early periods of German 
history, and at the same time is fall of the beaut 
and tender love-strains of the days of chivalry.’’ 

From T. B. Peterson & Brorners, Phila. :— 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN, 
by Miss Mulock. There can be no fitter notice 
given to this volume than a quotation from the 
author’s preface. She says: ‘‘In this book many 
women will find simply the expression of what they 
have themselves, consciously or unconsciously, often- 
times thought; and the more deeply, perhaps, be- 
cause it has never come to the surface in words or 
writing.”’ It is a handsomely bound volume. 

PRETTY POLLY PEMBERTON, a novel, by 
Mrs. F. H. Burnett, author of ‘‘That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s,”’ one of the popular square-bound books. 
It is a sprightly and original love story, written 
in Mrs. Burnett’s usually happy style. 

THE RED HILL TRAGEDY, a novel, by Mrs 
E. D. E. N. Southworth. A story of the slave days 
in the south, written in Mrs. Southworth’s usual 
vigorous and powerful style. The interest is well 
sustained, and the story gives a vivid picture of the 
horrors of slavery. 


THAT LOVER OF MINE, a novel, by the 








author of ‘‘ That Girl of Mine,’’ a love story, as its 





name implies, introducing various phases of Ameri- 
can life, in New York, the south, and country. It 
is well written and entertaining. 

LOVE AND DUTY, a novel, by Mrs. Hubback. 
One of the beautifully bound dollar series, now 
offered to the public 

From James A. Moore, Philadelphia :— 

HIS SWEET-HEART, a novel, by Ignota. One 
of the sweetest, freshest stories that has come under 
our notice for a long time. 

THE CROWN PRINCE AND HIS 
GOAT; Or, Truth and Falsehood. From the Ger- 
man of Gustave Nieritz. The story is a good one 
for juvenile readers, for whom the Germans have 
proved themselves such successful writers. It is a 
book the children will enjoy, and parents need not 
fear to put into their hands. 


SCAPE- 


From Roserts Brotaers, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

POEMS, by Louise Chandler Moulton, an exqui- 
sitely bound collection of poetic gems. One we 
quote as a fair specimen of the beauty of thought in 
the whole volume :— 


TROTH PLIGHT. 


For the golden wedding of a hushand thirty-seven 
years blind. 


‘I brought her home, my bonny bride, 
Just fifty years ago. 
Her eyes were bright, 
Her step was light, 
Her voice was sweet and low. 


‘In April was our wedding day, 
The maiden month, you know, 
Of tears and smiles, 
And wilful wiles, 
And flowers that spring from snow. 


‘* My love cast down her dear dark eyes 
As if she fain would hide 
From my fond sjght 
Her own delight— 
Half shy, yet happy bride. 


** But blushes told the tale instead, 
As plain as words could speak, 
In dainty red 
That overspread 
My darling’s dainty cheek. 


‘* For twice six years and more I watched 
Her fairer grow each day ; 
My babes were blest 
Upon her breast, 
And she was pure as they. 


** And then an angel touched my eyes, 
And turned my day to night; 
That fading charms ‘ 
Or time’s alarms 
Might never vex my sight. 
‘Thus, sitting in the dark, I see 
My darling as of yore: 
With blushing face 
And winsome grace, 
Unchanged forevermore. 


‘* Pull fifty years of young and fair! 
To her I pledged my vow, 
Whose spring-time grace 
And April face 
Have lasted until now.” 
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From D. AppLeton & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SARCASM OF DESTINY; Or, Néna’s 
Experience, a novel, by M. E. W. 8. American 
novels of American life are rare, and this one de- 
serves especial notice, both for interest and the faith- 
fulness with which aristocratic southern life is drawn, 
and good society in New York portrayed. 

CHERRY RIPE, a romance, by the author of 
‘*Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,’’ a powerfully written and 
intensely interesting novel, in which the characters 
are drawn with lifelike vividness, 

From James Vick, Rochester, New York :— 

VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
FLORAL GUIDE, a most valuable manual for the 
farmer, horticulturist, and amateur gardener, con- 
taining carefully prepared lists of vegetables and 
flowers, with directions for culture. The illustra- 
tions are perfect little gems. 


| Gur Sem-Ghate. 
Manca, 1878. 


Mr. Darvey and Mr. King have united this month 
in producing one of the finest works of art ever 
offered to the public. The spirited scene from ‘‘ The 
Betrothed”’ will be appreciated, not only by the 
lovers of Walter Scott, but by all admirers of ex- 
quisite delineation of striking figures and attitudes. 
The horses seem fairly bounding under their riders, 
and the figures of the riders are full of grace and 
beauty. 

Max Adeler, the well-known humorist, gives us a 

















first-rate satire updm those venerable croakers who | 


are always holding up the ‘good old times’’ for the 
admiration of the rising generation, and who are 
yet in no way backward to a®ail themselves of the 
‘*modern improvements” at which they rail. The 
experiences of ‘‘ An Old Fogy’’ give a elearly-cut, 
well-drawn picture of the immense progress made in 
even one lifetime, in all that adds to the comfort of 
existence and convenience of business. 

Our stories are unsurpassed in exeellenee, and our 
readers must heartily enjoy the spirited little drama 
by Marion Couthouwy. For our little people we give 
an exquisite fairy story, ‘‘ The Priceless Treasure,” 
and a choice collection of puzzles and games. 

Mr. A. B. Frost sends from London some of his 
inimitable caricatures for the lovers of humor 





Tue streets of London, if placed in one line, would 
form an avenue of 7000 miles in length. In the 
daily cleansing of the streets 14,000 men find em- 
ployment, and 6900 horses and 2490 carts. The 
engineer-in-chief has salary of £5000. The work 
goes on day and night, but the actual sweeping does 
not commence until eight o’clock P. M. 


Ir is not the ability to be idle, but the ability to 
work, that constitutes happiness. 


Persons ordering a change in the direction of the 
Magazine must give both the o/d and the mew address 
in full. Nochange can be made after the Ist of any 
month in the address of the Magazine for the follow- 
ing month. 


Tue Repudiican, Princeton, Ill., says: ‘‘Gopry’s 
Lapy’s Book, the q of h hold magazines, is 
upon our table. Every intelligent lady in the United 
States ought to be a subseriber.’’ 

The Vor Populi, of Lowell, Mass., says: ‘‘ New 
features have been introduced, all of which improve 
the old, yet ever new Book.”’ 

The Southern Standard, Arkadelphia, Ark., says : 
‘* As perfect as the Lapy’s Boox was under the old 
management, a very decided improvement is mani- 
fested under the new.”’ 

The Bethlehem Daily Times, Bethlehem, Pa., 
says: ‘‘ It is sure of a hearty welcome from all who 
desire a first-class magazine.’’ 





Brarnerp, Arustroxe & Co.’s silk is so popular 
because it is made from a choice raw stock that runs 
smooth and even, and enough silk is used to make 
each thread heavy, strong, and of full length. 





A Sixeutar Traprtrion.—St. Stephen’s day, in 
the Isle of Man, is given over, among a great part 
of the population, to a cruel custom—that of hunt- 
ing wrens with sticks and stones; and when they 
succeed in capturing one, it is tied to the end of a 
long pole and carried around the country. The cus- 
tom arises from a superstition, dating far into the 
past, of a fairy so beautiful that all the youths of 
the island went to look at her, and then she would 
sing such wondrous songs that they followed where 
she chose to lead them, which was into the sea; for 
| she was cruel and wicked, and led them, one after 

another, to their death, until at length scarce a 
oung man was left, and trouble was in every man’s 
home for the brother or son that was missing. At 
| length there came a knight, who, vowing vengeance, 
laid a deep plot for the destruction of this wicked 
lady. He seized her by her long hair, but, as he 
stood over her with his drawn sword, she suddenly 
changed into a tiny wren, flying away from undvr 
his very fingers, and so escaped with a mocking song 
of triumph; but, by some power greater than her 
own, the wicked lady-fairy was compelled once in 
every year to reappear in the island in her assumed 
form; and this is on St. Stephen’s Day, when the 
ydang men of the superstitious island hunt after her 
with a vivid memory of their ancient wrongs. 





WE invite attention to the advertisement of 
| Daniel F. Beatty, which will be found on the onut- 
| side cover of thisnumber. Mr. Beatty’s pianos and 
| organs are to be found in cvery State of the Union, 
and the Canadas and Provinces, and his trade is ex- 
| tending to even the remotest parts of the world. 
| This has all come about from small beginnings, and 
| by industry, pluck, and advertising. 





Hasty people drink the wine of life scalding hot, 
and are angry at the burning. 
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Remittances.—All remittances for the Lapy's 
Book should be made payable to the order of GopEy’s 
Lapy’s Boox Pus.isaine Company (Limited). We 
make this request because many of the old friends 
of the Book continue to make their checks, drafts, 
and postal orders payable to L. A. Godey. 





How Peor.ie Become Itut.—By eating too much 
and too fast; by swallowing imperfectly masticated 
food; by taking too much fluid during meals; by 
drinking spirits and other intoxicating drinks freely ; 
by keeping late hours at night and sleeping too late 
in the morning; by wearing clothing too tight, so 
as to relax the circulation; by wearing thin shoes ; 
by neglecting to take sufficient exercise to keep the 
hands and feet warm; by neglecting to wash the 
body sufficiently to keep the pores of the skin open ; 
by exchanging the warm clothes worn in a warm 
room during the day for light costumes and exposure 
incident to evening parties; by starving the stom- 
ach to gratify a vain and foolish passion for dress; 
by keeping up a constant excitement; by fretting 
the mind with borrowed troubles; by employing 
quack doctors and swallowing quack nostrums for 
every imaginary ill; by taking meals at irregular 
intervals. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
Number THres. 
Tue subject of walls and ceilings naturally fol- 
lows the treatment of floors. Doubtless any reader 
of these articles who has entered an old-fashioned 


country-house—or a ‘‘spack new’’ city residence be- | 
fore the frescoing or paper-hanging had been done— 


has been struck with a sort of chill from the glaring 
whiteness of the walls; which gave no relief to the 
eye, and caused what would otherwise be harmonious 


colors in furniture and adornments of the room to | 


be always disagreeing and at variance with each 
other. Any one who has been so unfortunate as to 
be ill in a room which had ugly wall-paper will 
never forget the weary hours in which they counted 


—perpendicularly, horizontally, and diagonally—the | 


figures on those frightful hangings. Large and set 
figures are as distressing on paper-hangings as in 
carpets; and the colors should be chosen with refer- 
ence to the carpet, furniture, and amount of ight 
which the room will have. If the room isa northern 
one, for instance, with but one or two windows, it 
will require bright colors in furniture, draperies, ete. ; 
and to such an apartment a duff paper will at once 
give a cheery and “‘sunshiny” aspect. There are 
many beautiful creamy papers—with small damask 
or tapestry designs running over them—which are 
excellent for dark rooms. 

For dark halls, stairways, and corridors, nothing 
is better than a faint rose tint, which seems, on the 
most cheerless day, to infuse a morning glow through 
the house, and gives a sense of comfort and relief as 
you enter. 


tint (either in paper or fresco) is used, a ‘‘dado’’ of | 


darker but harmonizing color—dark garnet, warm 
maroon, or reddish-chocolate, for instance—has beau- 
tiful effect. 


In halls or rooms in which this pale-rosy | 


| of the old ‘‘ wainscot,’’ and extends around the room 
| for a yard in height from the floor. In all rooms or 
halls a narrow bozerd is placed against the wall, as a 
finish for the lower part, next the floor. This is 
called in different parts of the country the ‘‘ mop- 
board,’’ ‘‘ wash-board,’’ or ‘‘surbase.’’ The latter 
| is not a correct architectural term, but is generally 
adopted in this region. Supposing the surbase to be 
eight inches wide—let that be painted a dark-slate, 
and have a moulding of ebonized wood (one inch 
wide) placed on the upper edge. Then next above 
this black line a band of rich, warm maroon (twenty 
inches wide), then an inch moulding of black again. 
Next above that a strip (five inches in width) of slate, 
to match surbase in color, and lastly another inch 
moulding of black. This forms the dado; and above 
this, if the wail is covered with the pale-rosy paper 
before mentioned, the result will be found very pleas- 
ing and elegant. If the maroon should be the vel- 
vet-finished and stamped paper, which resembles ‘a 
material used in uphoistery, the gray, a plain, un- 
figured paper, and that of the upper wall a fine da- 
mask or tapestry pattern on the rosy ground, the 
whole will be very rich and ‘‘stylish ;’’ but even if 
simpler and less expensive papers are used, this com- 
bination of hues will be admirable. Instead of the 
ordinary figured ‘‘ borders’’ for the top of the wall, 
a band of the maroon (four or six inches wide) with 
inch moulding of black on each edge, will make a 
more refined-looking and most suitable finish. Then 
if the ceiling is tinted a pearly-gray, the whole can 
| hardly fail to be satisfactory. For parlors or rooms 
in which pictures are to be hung, the sage-gray tints 
| will prove generally most satisfactory and harmoni- 
ous. The English Morris & Co.’s papers are excel- 
lent in color and design, and the interlacing orna- 
mentations, in smad/ pattern, are the best. Many 
American papers are admirable, and, of course, less 
expensive. Gracefully-bending twigs and branches, 
| with long, narrow-pointed leaf, and small, olive- 
shaped berry, or star-shaped flower —all outlined 
with a thread of gold—on this sage-gray ground, 
will be found pleasing to the eye; never becoming 
tedious or monotonous, and making a good contrast 
| for pictures, bringing out finely the tints in oil or 
| water-color paintings, which are hung upon such a 
background; and agreeing well with almost any 
| Style of furniture. For these sage-gray hangings a 
dado paper can be found which is very handsome. 
| This is of darker shade, and frequently is ornamented 
| with a Moresque square design; and with this, if 
| the surbase is painted the same dark sage, it will 
| **set off’ the dado paper, as well as the wall above. 
| Immediately above the surbase an inch moulding of 
| ebonized wood, with half-inch gilt beading above ; 
| then the dado paper, and, to surmount that, an inch 
moulding of black (with half-inch gilt beading on 
upper edge) at each side of a five-inch band of plain 
garnet paper. A band at top of wall, against ceil- 
| ing, corresponding with that surmounting the dado, 
will make suitable finish; and ceilings tinted a deli- 
| cate pearl will be found more pleasing than the cold, 
| dead white, so generally seen. For small, low-stud- 


| 
| 
| 


This dado is a revival in another form | ded rooms, a perpendicular pattern—if not too broad, 
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or in sharply defined stripes—will add apparently to | 
the height of the walls. For a room which does not | 
have much sunlight, a pale-rose, cream, or buff tint 
will always be found best; and for such a rooma 
very pretty and unique dado can be made. The sur- 
base is painted a light ‘‘ café au dait’’ tint, and a one- 
inch moulding of polished (not oiled) walnut placed 
above it. Then a strip of straw matting, twenty 
inches wide, either plain buff or that with a red 
stripe (but never the checked or blocked), and, to fin- 
ish, a five-inch band of pale, coffee-colored paper, 
with inch moulding of (polished) walnut, at each 
side of it. Let the selvage edge of the matting be 
tacked along the upper edge of the surbase, and then 
the walnut moulding put over it; and the wpper part 
of the matting—which has to be cut—should have a | 
narrow tape tacked along over the endsof straw, and 
the walnut strip put on over that, to keep all smooth 
and firm. Old ceilings, on which the plastering or 
‘* whitewash’’ is ‘‘ sealy’’ and cracked, can be scraped 
and nicely papered—by ‘‘ professionals’’—so that it 
is almost impossible to distinguish such work from 
finest plaster-of-Paris finish. In old country houses, 
tanted walls can be as easily finished as the old style 
glaring white, and are in/inetely preferable. 

A calsomine powder, which is a mixture of sinc 
white and Paris white, can be procured at drug and | 
paint-shops for six cents per pound. The Paris white | 
alone will answer. This calsomine, or the Paris 
white, is prepared with white glue and a little soap, 
and applied like whitewash. The glue which should 
be used with it is cream color, and costs fifty-five 
cents per pound—one pound of glue to ten pounds of 
Paris white or calsomine. Dissolve the glue in hot 
water, and put in a piece of white castile soap; and 
when it is all smooth put in the Paris white, and add 
warm water till the whole becomes of proper consist- 
ency. Keep the preparation warm, and apply it to 
the walls while warm. For ten cents you ean (in 
the city) procure a piece of soap large enough. The 
soap causes the wash to work better and flow more 
freely. By adding a little ‘drop black’’ — which 
comes in fine dry powder (ten cents a quarter-pound) 
—a pretty gray tint may be produced. In the same 
way soft pearl, pale rose, buff, blue, violet, fawn, or 
various other hues may be made by adding proper 
colors to the calsomine ; and your formerly cheerless 
white walls will appear in such pleasant tints and 
delicate tones that you will find them quite charm- 
ing; and a vast improvement on the ordinary dead | 
white, which ‘‘stares you out of countenance,’ gene- 
rally, the moment you enter many country houses. 

A little English vermilion (twenty-five cents 
quarter-pound), with a trifle of ‘‘drop black’’—both 
added in dry powder to the preparation—makes a 
very pretty shade for walls. English vermilion with 
ultramarine blue (ten cents quarter-pound) will make 
good violet. French ochre (five cents quarter-poand ) 
added to the white makes good buff ; and burnt sienna 
(eight cents quarter-pound) a good fawn tint. Old | 
walls should receive a wash of alwm-tater, and this | 
be allowed to dry well before applying the tinted 
washes. A wall which has received a fawn-tinted 
coating can be made still more effective by adding a | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





(six-inch) band of pale blue at the top, and giving the 
ceiling a wash of light gray. Such a room, if fur- 
nished with blue chints, is exceedingly pretty. For 
a room with walls tinted a pinkish wiole, if this band 
around the ceiling is colored very pale green, the ceil- 
ing given a wash of palest duff, and the furniture 
covered with green and gray chints, the whole will 
be charming. 





CoRRESPONDENTS who favor us with manuscript 
must not expect any criticism of their work. We 
receive dozens of letters asking ‘“‘if you do not 
accept my article, please point out its faults.” It 
is simply impossible to comply with such a request. 
We accept or reject according to the merit of the 
story, poem, or sketch, and its suitability to our 
purposes, but cannot give advice or criticism. 





Aw application cf Kitchen Crystal Soap will re- 
move rust from knives, all sorts of dirt and grease 
from marble, floors, and painted work, and effectually 
scour hard surfaces of every description. B. Brooxr, 
431 N. 3d St., manufacturer. 





W. H. Boner & Co., agts., have issued the col- 
lection ‘‘ Leaflets of Music,’ each five cenis. These 
songs and pieces are note for note, and word for w ord, 
the same as the sheet music copies which sell for 
thirty and forty cents. Each song or piece can be 
played upon piane or organ. Among the popular 
numbers of this series are the following: ‘‘Speak to 
me,”” ‘‘ Tired,” ‘“‘You and I,” ‘Little Maggie 
May,” ‘I’ve Brought Thee an Ivy Leaf,’’ ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart,” ‘‘ A Starry Night fora Ramble,’’ 
‘*When the Corn is Waving, Annie dear,”’ ‘‘ Say, 
what shall my Song be To-night?’” ‘* Juanita,”’ ‘I 
cannot Sing the Old Songs,’’ ‘‘ The Letter in the 
Candle,” ‘‘Call me thine Own,’’ ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” ‘‘When the Swallows Homeward Fly,”’ 
**Merry Party Waltz,’’ ‘Cecilia March,” ‘‘ Black 
Key Polka Maszurka,”’ ‘‘ Beautiful Blae Danube 
Waltzes,”” in three numbers, ‘‘German Polka,”’ 
‘Over Sticks and Stones Galop,” ‘‘ Elegant Polka 
Mazurka.”’ 

Single numbers mailed post-paid on receipt of 5 
cents, six for 25 cents, twelve for 50 cents, twenty- 
five for $1, thirty for $1.20. Liberal discount to the 
trade, news, and book dealers. 

The Monthly Musical Jonrnal, containirg ten pages 
of choice vocal and instrumental musie—also inter- 
esting musical reading matter—subseription price 
sixty cents per year; single numbers, mailed, six 
cents each. 

The beautiful song and chorus, ‘Growing Old 
Gracefully,”’ by Miss L. C. Phillips, as sung by the 
Hutchinson Family, just issued, is becoming very 
popular; price 35 cents, sent post-paid upon receipt 
of price. 

Address all orders for sheet music or music books 
to Wm. H. Boner & Co., agts., No. 1102 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





Tue economical baby puts its toes in its mouth in 
order to make both ends meet. 
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DESIGN FOR A LAKE-SHORE HOUSE. 
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Yours, like everything else, must be cherished, 
not squandered; and if we waste it in frivolous dis- 
sipations, age will come before years. The faster 
we travel the sooner will we get to the end of our 
journvy. Enjoy youth in every reasonable way 
whilst you have it, but always remember that every 
time you overdraw on it you are contracting a debt 
that must be repaid, with heavy interest, in the fu- 
ture. Retain youth as long as you can, neglecting 
nothing which will assist you in doing so, but scorn- 
ing everything which is false or deceitful. 

VENTILATION oF Beprooms.—It is at night, of 
all times, and when we are asleep, that we require 
to have the largest and most continuous supply 
of the freshest and purest air. It has been cal- 
culated that three thousand cubic feet is the mini- 
mum breathing space that should be provided in any 
sleeping-room for two people—in other words, the 
room should have the dimensions of fourteen feet by 
sixteen feet, and should be ten feet in height. 
Moreover, this three thousand eubie feet of air 
should be constantly changed and renewed. Every 
bedroom, therefore, all the year round, shculd have 
some communication directly or indirectly—say by 
the window of the room itself, or by that of an ad- 
joining room—with the external air. 





A Disa ror tHe QuerNn.—In olden days the pea- 
cock was a favorite dish with lords and ladies of high 
degree, It was customary fo skin the bird without 
plucking, and send the roast bird to table with its 
natural envelop. The peacock was considered in the 
days of chivalry not simply as an exquisite delicacy, 
but as a dish of peculiar solemnity. When it was 
brought to the table, decorated with its plumage, its 
comb gilded, and a sponge in its bill, wet with spirits 
of wine and lighted, it was the signal for the gallant 
knights present to make vows to accomplish some 
deed of chivalry ‘‘ before the peacock and the ladies. ”’ 

MAKE your own mattress with Frivn’s Patent 
Self-Fastening and Adjustable Bed Springs. Price 
$1 per dozen; three to five dozen make a set. Ad- 
dress Jonny Funny, 248 South Second Street, Phila. 

Tue Errect or Trasny Literatvrs.—The de- 
moralizing effeets of the reading of sensational liter- 
ature was never more pointedly illustrated than in 
the case of the Boston boy murderer, Henry Hickey. 
His imagination had been thoroughly kindled by 
tales of ruffianism, and he had been possessed for 
some months of the notion of winning notoriety by 
a deed of dreadful note. He told some of the officers 
during his term at the House of Reformation that 
he intended to commit a crime, and then would hide 
in a cave in the city which only he, knew of, where 
the smartest detectives couldn’t find him, and would 
levy on the surrounding country at night for his 
supplies. After he got tired of that kind of life he 
would go West. 

Hr that deceives me once, it is his faut; if twice, 
it is mine. 





He who, with health, has a true wife, a dutiful 
child, and a true friend, may laugh adversity to 
scorn, and defy the world. 





Sounp Stegr.—Sound sleep is essential to good 
health. It is impossible to restore and recuperate 
the system exhausted by labor and activity without 
this perfect repose. Sleep has a great deal to do 
with the disposition and temper. A sound sleeper 
is seldom unduly disturbed by trifles, while a wake- 
ful, restless person is apt to be irritable. A great 
deal has been written about the advantages of cur- 
tailing the hours of repose, and of sleeping but little. 
We are inclined to think that there is room for 
doubt whether the benefits of closely limiting the 
time given to rest have not been exaggerated. 
Active persons of nervous temperament can hardly 
get too much sleep. We know very well that the 
saving of two or three hours a day from slumber is 
in one sense equivalent to a considerable prolonga-_ 
tion of human life, and we are no advocates of indo- 
lence ; but the fact still remains that sleep may be 
so much abridged as to leave the system incapable 
of as much effective work in two hours as might be 
performed in a better condition in one. 


Fashions. ee 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jeweiry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest 
in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 
actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for.the proposed ex- 
penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money ts first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 














DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Evening dress of pale-blue silk; made 
with one skirt trimmed with a puff with pink roses 
dividing it, and narrow ruffles around the bottom. 
The front has pieces trimmed around with lace in 
the form of straps extending from the top of cor- 
sage down the skirt. The basque corsage has low 
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neck and short sleeves. Hair arranged in puffs with 
roses in it. 

Fig. 2.—Bride’s dress of plain white silk, cut 
Princess in the back, basque front, and apron over- 
skirt cut in turrets, and trimmed with a plaiting 
and orange blossoms. 
to correspond. The dress is cut surplice with crépe 
disse in the neck. Lilusion veil and orange blossoms. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of two shades of myrtle- 
green velvet and damask. The underskirt and 
sleeves are of the velvet, the polonaise of the dam- 
ask, trimmed with fringe. Deep lace collar and 
euffs.. Bonnet of velvet and silk of the two shades. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress of plum-colored velvet 
and silk. The front breadth is of striped velvet 
and silk, as are also the sleeves and front of waist ; 
the revers are of plain silk, the rest of the dress is of 
velvet trimmed with embroidered bands of silk. 
Bonnet of velvet and silk to correspond. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of elephant-colored silk 
and wool damassé. The underskirt is of silk, the 
polonaise of the damassé ; silk sleeves. Boanet of 
silk of the two colors. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Home dress. Navy-blue gros grain and 
checked Indian cashmere of the gris cendré shade. 
Round skirt edged with plaited flounces; the tunic 
falls in a square train, and is draped under a bow, 
which terminates the torsade, concealing the cou- 
lisse; at each end of this is sewn a button on the 
wrong side, that, when attached to loops, secured at 
the height of the pocket, will shorten the train into 
a walking costume. The bodice opens upon a faille 
plastron, to match the turned-down collar. This 
waistcoat will also look effective in either velvet or 
plush when the skirt corresponds with it. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of myrtle-green silk and dam- 
ask. The underskirt is of the silk trimmed upon the 
front breadth with lengthwise fold of satin and nar- 
row plaiting. Polonaise of the damask trimmed 
with fringe, and cuffs, collar, buttons, and bows of 
green silk. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for girl of six years, made of striped 
wool goods, brown with a gold-colored thread through 
it. It is made with a skirt and polonaise, is trimmed 
with scallops cut out and bound. 

Fig. 4.—Strip&d grenadine dress. Evening dress 
of olive-green striped grenadine, over silk to match. 
The silk skirt is bordered with plaitings, and the 
tablier is covered with grenadine scarfs, each scarf 
being edged with tassel fringe. Long round tunic 
at the back, bordered with a similar fringe, headed 
with a silk ruche to match the skirt. The cuirass 
bodice is made over silk, and is fastened with silk 
buttons. Sleeves trimmed with plaitings and ruches. 
The bodice is cut out slightly heart-shaped in front, 
and the sleeves terminate with frills. Crépe lisse 
under sleeves and tucker. The /isse should be dou- 
ble. 

Fig. 5.—Collar and jabot of lace insertion and 
edging, with ribbon loop and end fastened with a 
silk tassel. 

Fig. 6.—Olive-green velvet bonnet, trimmed with 


The skirt of dress is trimmed | 





a wreath of autumn leaves, cvépe lisse plaiting inside 
the face. 

Fig. 7.—Felt hat trimmed with satin and a 
feather. 

Fig. 8.— Black felt bonnet with silk crown, 
trimmed with silk and jet buckles. 

Fig. 9.—Lace fichu to be worn with surplice dress 
composed of leaves made of black lace. 

Fig. 10.—Blouse waist to be worn with a morning 
or house dress. The cuffs and collar are of a con- 
trasting color. 

Fig. 11.—Fancy bow for throat formed of lace 
and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 12.—Bonnet of navy-blue silk, trimmed with 
blue-jet and flowers. 

Fig. 13.—Felt hat trimmed with striped plush 
and standing feather. 

Fig. 14.—Black velvet bonnet trimmed with 
feathers and satin ribbon, flowers inside the brim. 

Fig. 15.—Morning cap made of lace muslin, 
trimmed with lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 16.—Evening cap made of lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 17.—The pierrot collar and cuff. The collar 
is made of fine lawn, and trimmed with embroidered 
Torchon lace; a narrower row of similar lace forms 
the upright frill. The cap is blue chenille gauze, 
trimmed with blue silk and crépe lisse. 

Figs. 18 and 20.—Girl’s costume. This costume is 
suitable for a girl of eight, and can be made in any 
plain material, such as cloth, velvet, or serge. It 
is trimmed with braid of two widths, and with square 
smoked-pearl buttons. It takes the form of a long 
palttot and Louis XV. waistcoat. The edge of the 
former is ewt out in square tabs, and beneath these 
there is a plaited skirt at the back. 

Fig. 19.—The sequin parure. This sequin set of 
ornaments is in vogue in Paris, and has been intro- 
duced to wear with dresses made in the Breton style. 
The ch&telaine, with fan, is designed expressly to 
match the fashionable buttons. It is made in silver, 
in old silver, and in oxidized silver. 

Fig. 21. — Ladies’ gloves. Glove of black glacé 
kid, embroidered in chainstiteh with black silk; 
fan-shaped gauntlet of closely plaited folds of black 
satin, edged with lace. Glove of Marseilles kid, 
embroidered in chainstitch, with two shades of gray 
silk. Gauntlet of plaited gray satin in two shades, 
and narrow bands of black crépe disse embroidered 
with dark and light-gray silk in satin and button- 
hole-stitch, and in point russe. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Two hair-pins. These pins are 
made in silver, in iridescent pearl, and in colored as 
well as black jet. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Costume for girl from ten to 
twelve. Blie serge, trimmed with braid. The 
front, which is double, is Princess in form, and simu- 
lates a long waistcoat. It is trimmed with two 
widths of mohair braid; the back is plaited and 
ornamented with a sash. 

Fig. '26.— Walking dress, the underskirt is of 
black silk, trimmed with narrow ruffles, headed with 
an embroidered band. The overskirt and basque are 
of cashmere, trimmed with fringe and embroidered 
band. Velvet bonnet, trimmed with silk and flowers. 
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Fig. 27.—Imitation of feather necktie. Consists 
of two bands of imitation feather trimmings; the 
ends are embroidered according to the design (page 
253, Work Department); the material on which 
the pattern is worked may be either silk or satin. 

Figs. 28 and 30.—The stradella palié:. The 
material is vicugna cloth of a yellowish-bége color ; 
the front of the padeé is cut in large points at both 
sides, one wrapping over the other. The back is 
ornamented with the same material trimmed with 

* braid. 


Fig. 29.—Gymnastic costume for girls of eight to | 


ten years old. Costume of dark-blue flannel; knick- 
erbockers, and long blouse, with outside pocket. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

As weddings and parties are at this season par- 
ticularly popular, we think a few hints upon the 
subject of dresses will not be amiss to our fair 
readers. 

White is in almost all cases used for bridal attire ; 
and, as the fashion in this respect never changes, it 
is left to the taste of the wearer to choose the mate- 
rial which both her taste and means will permit. 
Orange blossoms, too, are always used, so that the 
principal changes in a bride’s attire consist in the 


difference in the cut of dresses, the material of | 


which they are made, and the manner in which they 
are trimmed. The style of dressing the hair also 
undergoes certain modifications, as well as the man- 
ner of placing the orange blossoms and arranging 
the veil. Silk is more extensively used for bridal 
toilets than any other article; satin is mainly used 
for trimming, although some persons prefer it for a 
dress. All the handsomest damassé goods are used 
in combination with plain goods, the contrast with 
the latter making the heavy material appear still 
richer. Princess dresses are the most becoming that 
brides can wear; sometimes a plastron tablier is 


added to the dress, or a vest, and the train is made | 


separate from the skirt, which necessitates the use 
of two kinds of goods, Crépe lisse and English crape 
are much used with these dresses; they serve for the 
plaitings, draperies, sleeves, ete. 

With regard to the manner of dressing the hair, 
the tendency seems to be to abandon the high and 
heavy style, the most simple coiffures being consid- 
ered as the most elegant. 
in cache-peignes and wreaths. 
over the head according to fancy. When arranged 
“ala Juive’’ it covers the head as well as the toilet ; 
the voile a l’Espagnole is inost generally preferred 
to the style above named ; it is fastened to the back 
of the head against a shell comb. There is also the 
‘voile Oriental,’ which consists of a light turban 
covering the wreath of orange blossoms, with the 
two ends crossing on the lower part of the back of 
the head, under a branch of the same flowers; the 
remainder of the veil falls over the shoulders and 
toilet. The fashionable gaiters for wear on this oc- 
casion are white satin Louis XV. shoes, with the 
heels encircled with silver. They are trimmed with 
satin tufts fastened down under a bunch of orange 


The flowers are arranged | 
The veil is placed | 


blossoms, and then covered with tulle. We will de- 
scribe a very elegant wedding dress, and for those of 
our readers who desire a pretty, neat, and not too 
expensive one, we will refer them to the colored 
| fashion-plate of this number. The very elegant 
dress just completed by a leading modiste shows how 
two materials are advantageously combined for full 
dress. The front of the bodice. which is a square 
neck basque, and the entire Princess back, are of 
| white brocaded silk; the gathered apron is of plain 
| gros grain, and is made on the lining of the lower 
skirt, which is really the only skirt, and the edge is 
finished with plaited flounces on the three front 
| breadths. The Princess back, with five long seams 
from the shoulder down over the tournure, is of the 
rich brocade, not draped, but falling plainly in a 
long, flowing train, that is merely edged with a single 
plaiting of plain silk sewed to the edge, not set upon 
| it. The front of the basque is merely piped on the 
| edge. The square neck has point lace crépe sse 
and orange blossoms around it, and a spray of the 
flower extends over the left side like the end of a 
fichu. The sleeves of brocade are turned back at 
the elbow like a cuff, and filled out with a puff of 
Hisse and frills. Garlands of orange blossoms are 
eurved around the apron, and tiny humming-birds 
nestle in the flowers. A jabot of lace is down each 
side where the apron and train meet. 

White organdy, which was already struggling 
back into favor Jast winter, is now quite fashionable 
again, but chiefly for the evening dresses of very 
young ladies; this makes an inexpensive, and, at 
the same time, very pretty evening dress. Another 
| style of dress particularly pretty for a young lady is 
made of white Indian mustin, and studded with 
flowers of subdued colors in the Louis XVI. style. 
This muslin is arranged as a long tunic over a white 
silk skirt, and trimmed with either wide old Valen- 
ciennes or Mechlin lace. We have seen one studded 
all over with small bouquets in two colors of iris 
flowers and ieaves. The long, round-basqued bodice 
was of white silk, and bouquets, similar to those on 
the skirt, had been reapplignué on to the silk bodice. 
A Merveilleuse sash of the Louis XVI. period was 
worn above the bodice. It was in satin of three 
colors; each of the plaits of the waistband was of a 
different color; the first was violet, the second moss 
green, and the third pale blue; and satin loops of 
three colors like the sash appeared on the: skirt. 
Similar tricolor loops, only of smaller dimensions, 
were on the sleeves and in the centre of the bodice, 
fastening, as it were, a drapery of crépe Lisse. 

The following evening toilet for a married lady 
will show the tendency of fashion. A black damask 
silk dress in the redingote form at the back, and 
opening in front over black satin; a wide, pale-blue 
| satin sash is tied in front after encircling the centre 
| of the skirt, and terminates with long fringed ends; 
| a pointed demi tunic, commencing at the waist, falls 
| over this blue sash, which in Paris goes by the name 

of the ‘‘echarpe Sultane.’’ The tunic is black cr€pe 
| de Chine, and the revers on the damask bodice are 
| blue satin; the square opening of the bodice is filled 
| With crépe disse and old lace. 
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Ornamental pins are much worn in the hair, par- 
ticularly those with large tortoise-shell heads; some 
also are made of cut jet, others of light tortoise- 
shell, of filigree silver, and of coral. The new 


luminous thistles and golden chestnuts are also in | 
great favor for hair ornaments; they are mixed with | 


natural flowers, particularly roses, and these are 
arranged quite at the back of the head as cache- 
peignes. 

For evening toilettes, with long trains, the petti- 
coat is always of stiff muslin trimmed with narrow 
lace around the edge. It is made extremely flat on 
the hips, and without any trimming in front and on 
the sides; but at the back, four inches from the belt, 


begins a succession of flounces, the first measuring} | 
only four inches in length, the second two inches 

and a half more, and so on to the under edge, in 
such a way as to support and spread the back breadths |) 


of the dress. Frequently these flounces are mounted 
on a separate breadth of muslin, which is buttoned 
on the back breadth on each side. This is for the 


sake of convenience in washing and ironing the flat- | 
bodice, like that formerly called a peasant’s bodice. 


tened flounces. 


Handsome lingerie is onve more the order of the | 


day. The shoulders of our e/eganies are covered 
with large collars of either ancient or modern lace ; 
both have their merit. Of course these collars ap- 
pear in every kind of lace and embroidery, and are 
already copied in coarse, machine-worked linen and 
French muslin, with imitation lace around the edge. 
To these, however, we infinitely prefer the small 
collar of starched linen; and we think those who 
cannot afford an elegant collareite had best keep to 
such. But that which is really beautiful and ex- 
quisitely becoming is the Louis XIII. collar of 
Venetian and Flemish point. Very dainty also 
looks the parure, deftly worked by ladies’ fingers in 
imitation of the finest point. The shapes of these 
parures vary very much; we illustrate one in Fig. 
17 of our fashions. Another is the marin collar, 
coming down very low and square behind, slightly 
open in front, so as to leave room for a pretty cross 
or locket, and finished with two points or square lap- 
pets. A fine fluting is added round the top, and the 
simplest dress looks neat and nice when finished by 
such a collar, and cuffs to match. 

The finest jewelry is no longer made up in single 
sets of diamonds, pearls, or turquoise, but in combi- 
nations of color ; diamonds with turquoise and pearls ; 
opals with rubies and diamonds; diamonds with em- 
eralds and rubies; and sapphires with diamonds and 
gold. Lockets are still fashionable, being too becom- 
ing to be easily laid aside. The exquisite Italian 
filigree-silver jewelry is exceedingly popular. Styles 
executed by Genoese workmen are .especially beau- 
tiful, and very well adapted to light evening toilets 
worn by young ladies. The carving is se fine as to 
resemble rare lace-work, and the designs selected 
exbibit the exercise of the most refined taste. As 
for the necklaces in silver, gilt, gold coin, amber, 
and amethyst, their variety and beauty are such 
that merely to look at without owning them is a de- 
light. In jet ornaments for the waist, neck, and 
arms, the designs surpass any yet seen. A Japanese 








necklace of wonderfuily-carved amber is a novelty, 
and a costly one; and a locket of amber incloses a 
fly so wrought that every eye isdeceived, Japanese 
and Chinese goods are being so largely introduced 
into this country, now, that ladies in possession of 
the handsome crépe ‘shawls of twenty years ago will 
soon have the pleasure of displaying them once 
more. 

There is but littie new to chronicle in the way of 
making dresses this month, the polonaise still being 
worn, as are also basques and overskirts. Worth 
has made one change from the cuirass basque, which 
has so long been popular, that is, of finishing the 
back of basques with loops made by turning up the 
end of each form separately. These loops cre very 
effective, are easily made, and take the place of 
more expensive trimmings; some basques have but 
two loops, others have four. The round bodices are 


| also destined to be popular, if Worth can make them 


so, as they are seen on many of his handsomest 
dresses; some of these, made of plain silk, have 
brocade set upon them, so as to outline a square neck 


Plaited bodices grow constantly in favor; to make 
them very dressy the plaits are piped with satin, 
giving the appearance of an inner fold of satin. 
The fashion of coat basques is also becoming very 
general, and forms another pleasing variety. 

For morning dresses, the blouse bodice, gathered 
both in front and at the back, is worn with a leather 
or gros grain belt and fancy buckle round the waist. 
Tkus, a pretty breakfast dress of gray neigeuse, 
speckled with tiny spots of a variety of brilliant 
colors, is made with a blouse bodice, fastened with 
slides and clasps of old silver. This bodice is finished 
with a large square collar, trimmed with fancy gal- 
loon, as well as the cuffs upon the sleeves, and the 
deep, round basque of the bodice. A long skirt 
trimmed with similar galloon is draped over an un- 
derskirt of the same material, trimmed all round 
with a deep-plaited flounce. This style of dress is 
also very suitable for Cashmere, which can be made 
up for this intermediate season. As black silk dresses 
are also made up this month, to be worn until the 
new goods are seen and decided upon, we will give a 


| good style to be used. 





A handsome black silk dress is made thus: The 
skirt is trimmed round the bottom with fine narrow 
flutings, forming altogether a sort of large ruche. 
Long, finely-kilted tablier, with two plain lapels on 
either side, edged round with a passementerie bor- 
der, and finished at the bottom with fringe. At the 
back the skirt is very long, and trimmed the same 
as infront round the bottom. The side width forms 
three large plaits trimmed with fringe. A second 
tunic skirt is trimmed with passementerie and fringe. 
The tunic skirt is finished on either side under the 
plain lapels. The bodice is made coat-fashion, with 
two long lappets behind; in front it opens in the 
shape of a jacket, with pointed fronts, over a close 
waistcoat. It is finished at the top with a square 
collar, and the sleeves have revers to match. The 
whole ontline of the bodice and the collar and sleeves 
are trimmed with passementerie. FasHion. 
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No. 5.—He takes measures to recover it. 


No. 6.—And comes to grief. 







































































No. 10.—And a paper hawk does the same for the 
poultry. 
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Yo. 11.—The gas gradually evaporates, and Tommy No. 12.—The heat expands the gas: an explosion 
sits down in front of the heater, disconsolate, takes place, which does for Tomimy’s balloon. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 
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Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat 


Requires immediate attention, as neglect 
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Every subscriber recetves a handsome illustrated catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles, which every 

needs, for amuseme: PONT Ieee recreation and home adornment. $1,500 in prizes given free to agents, Nowalealers 
sell LEI Su RE HOURS, price seven cents, State where you saw this advertisement. 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
ouesfta™ US FV OUE > DOOR 4 


FOR SLOOLACH. © + 
We will send free by mail and guerrantee their 


safearrival in good condition, 
12 Roses, 12 different varieties, for <- $1.00 
20 Verbenas, 204 seen varieties, for 
15 Basket & Bedding Piants, 15 sorts, for 
10 Gerauiums, 10 different varieties, for 
12 Tuberoses, all flowering bulbs, for 
42 Gladiolas, all flowering bulbs, for .- $1.00 
Carnations, 8 splendid sorts, for - $1.00 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs, 6 sorts, for $1.00! 
A hundred other things cheap. 
An 80-page Illustrated Catalogue free to all app icants. j 
Aiso, an immense StQok of Fruit 
Ornamental! Trees, rer ens 
bs, etc. A 64-page catalocueof t 
16-page price list free. 2635 
13 Creenhouses. 400 Ac 


STORRS HARRISON & Tele} 


INESVI 


vF ME, LOVE, IN YOUR” DREAMS, 
Rutledge, very popular song —’T was 
only one short year ago, Estabrovke— 


Eureka (comie), Ske’?v—Thou Beauteous Maid, Kueken— 
Far from the Hearthstone, Meeser—Evening Pleasures 
Waltz—Souuds of Long Ago (Nocturne)—\acht Waltz. 
These 8 new 3-page pieces, for Piano or Organ, are ip last 
No. of Mrsitcat Hours for 25e. Try it6 Monihs; obtain 
music worih $16.80 for 75 ets. (cash or stamps). Dec. 
No. and premium free to all sending $1.50 for 1878. 
G. W. Ricaak Dson ¢ & Co., 256 Wash. 8t., Boston. 


. s O5,163 for 

aid. 

Belang’ ie 
house oo te 
mS hay soa So 


free. J.T.Phillips & Son, WestGrove, Ohester 


¥OS F3I0HS 


| 
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POTTERY 
DECORATIONS. 
10 or 12 for 50.; 6 for 25e., 100 cA for $5. 
Agents wanted. Catalogue, c.stamp. Fk TRILET, 
stamp deuler, 61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


All the rarest styles, S, 


10,12, 
16, 20 or 25 sheets for’ $1; 
















HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 
sent free to customers of past years, and toall 
urchasers ofour books,either Gardening for 
rofit, Practical Floriculture or Gardening for 
Pleasure (price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail). 
LA ee on receipt of25c. Plain Plantor 
eed Catalogues, without Plate, free to ally 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


rdeners ‘lorists, 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





SCARLET. “ins, Visiet, Teliow, Purple, Maree, 


Coler any article 


BROWN. Teamon's Dyes ofa. wl 


* ranted the best and cheapest Dyes for all family and 
GREEN. fancy dyeing. Almost any article of clothing after 
*hav ing “heen used eutil faded or dingy can be made 
BLUE as good as new by being colored with Leamon’s Dyes 
* The expense js trifling. We especially recommend the 
RED. Biack as much better than logwood. Sold by druggists, or 
any color sent by Mail for 25 cts., Five for 

@1.00. Send for Book and beautifui Samples, Free 
WELLS, SICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 











A $5.00 ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING 


DESTRUCTION 
JERUSALEM 


GIVEN AWAY! 
AS A SPECIAL NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


Referred to in Daniel, 9th Chapter, 16 Verse: ‘*O Lor 
beseech Thee, let Thi-e anger aud Thy fury be turned away 
it the Most Sublime 


MASTERPIECE OF ART 


ever published, It is a perfect copy of the famous painting by Kaulbach, which sold for 


S60,000 IN GOLD. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED FIGURES are represented; from the innocent bahe 
at its mother’s breast to the strong man and mighty warrior, in ‘the attitude of terror and 
despair, fleeing from the wrath of Almighty God. Over head are seen angels and arch- 
angels, armed with swords of flaming fire descending on the beautiful but wicked and 
doomed city. On seeing this engraving you are held spell-bound by its beauty, grandeur 
and the awful lesson i it teaches, 


CUT OUT THIS CERTIFICATE AS IT IS WORTH $5.00 TO YOU. 

On receipt of this Certificate, together with 10e. to pay Lat 5 and mounting 
expenses, we will send the $5.00 Steel Engraving, 2 feet wide by 2's feet long, entitied 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
Free, by mail, post-paid. Send for Engraving at once, stating name ifn full, to- 

gether with Post Office address, county and State. Address, 
CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., No. 4 Home 8t., CINCINNATT, 0, 


according to all Thy righteonsness, T 
om Thy city, Jerusalem,.”— Making 














All orders must be accompanied with the above Certificate, so that we may know 


that yon are entitled toit. Upon receipt of same, and 19c. in currency or postage stamps 
to pay for postage and mounting, the gs. 00 Engraving will be mailed yoy FREE asa New 
Year's Gift. Address all orders to 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CoO., 
No. 4 Home Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 

















Now is the time to make up your Clubs. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE 


GODEY S 
LADY S BOOK. 


TERMS FOR 1878, 


POSTAGE PREPAID. 


One copy, one year . . 
Two copies, one year 
Three copies, one year 
Four copies, one year 


Five copies, one year, and an extra 
copy to the person getting up the 


club, making six copies 


Eight copies, one year, and an extra 











- $3 00 copy to the person getting up the 
- 500 club, making nine copies. $19 00 
7 00 | Ten copies, one year, and an extra 
9 00 copy to the person getting up the 
club, making eleven copies . . 22 50 
Twenty copies, one year, and an ex- 
. 13 00 tra copy to the person getting up 
the club, making twenty-one copies 42 06 





Special Clubbing with other Magazines. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and 
“c “cc ““ 


ce 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
ce 
cc 
“ 


“cc 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“cc 
“ 


“ 


“ 
“ 
oe 
“ 
“cc 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“cc 


Harper’s Magazine for . . . . $5 45 


Harper’s Weekly : ‘ tert - 545 
Harper’s Bazar . . . : . - 54 
Waverley Magazine . . . «© »« 550 
Seribner’s Monthly .« : : . - 54 
The Galaxy her) ee eee i 
Atlantic Monthly .  . . . . 54 
St. Nicholas ; : : ‘ . 4 65 
Arthur’s Magazine . 4 00 
Peterson’s Magezine . 3 75 
Youth’s Companion . ‘ 4 00 


@ Money for clubs must be sent all at one time. Additions may be made at club 
rates. The LApy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may 
reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. Back numbers 
can always be supplied. 

Specimen numbers sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

HOW TO REMIT,—In remitting by mail, a Post-oFFICE ORDER on Philadelphia, 
or a DraArt or CHECK on any of the principal Eastern cities, is preferable to bank notes. 
All remittances should be made payable, and all letters addressed, to the 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited), 
N. E. corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fig. 27.—Imitation of feather necktie. Consists 
oi two bands of imitation feather trimmings; the 
ends are embroidered according to the design (page 
2o3, Work Department); the material on which 
the pattern is worked may be either silk or satin. 

Figs. 23 and 30.—The stradella pa&dét. The 
material is vieugna cloth of a yellowish-bége color ; 
the front of the paée.d: is cut in large points at both 
sides, one wrapping over the other. The back is 
ornamented with the same material trimmed with 
* braid. 

Fig. 29.—Gymnastic costume for girls of eight to 
ten years old. Costume of dark-blue flannel; kuick- 


erbockers, and long blouse, with outside pocket. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

As weddings and parties are at this season par- 
ticularly popular, we think a few hints upon the 
subject of dresses will not be amiss to our fair 
readers. 

White is in almost all cases used for bridal attire ; 
and, as the fashion in this respect never changes, it 
is left to the taste of the wearer to choose the mate- 
rial which both her taste and means will permit. 
Orange blossoms, too, are always used, so that the 
principal changes in a bride’s attire consist in the 
difference in the cut of dresses, the material of 
which they are made, and the manner in which they 
are trimmed. The style of dressing the hair also 
undergoes certain modifications, as well as the man- 
ner of placing the orange blossoms and arranging 
the veil. Silk is more extensively used for bridal 
toilets than any other article; satin is mainly used 
for trimming, although some persons prefer it for a 
dress. All the handsomest damassé goods are used 
in combination with plain goods, the contrast with 
the latter making the heavy material appear still 
richer. Princess dresses are the most becoming that 
brides can wear; sometimes a plastron tablier is 
added to the dress, or a vest, and the train is made 
separate from the skirt, which necessitates the use 
of two kinds of goods. Crépe disse and English crape 
are much used with these dresses; they serve for the 
plaitings, draperies, sleeves, ete. 

With regard to the manner of dressing the hair, 
the tendency seems to be to abandon the high and 
heavy style, the most simple coiffures being consid- 
ered as the most elegant. The flowers are arranged 
in cache-peignes and wreaths. 
over the head according to fancy. 


The veil is placed 

When arranged 
“ala Juive’’ it covers the head as well as the toilet ; 
the voile a l’Espagnole is most generally preferred 
to the style above named ; it is fastened to the back 
of the head against a shell comb. There is also the 
‘voile Oriental,’’? which consists of a light turban 
covering the wreath of orange blossoms, with the 
two ends crossing on the lower part of the back of 
the head, under a branch of the same flowers; the 
remainder of the veil falls over the shoulders and 
toilet. The fashionable gaiters for wear on this oc- 
casion are white satin Louis XV. shoes, with the 
heels encircled with silver. They are trimmed with 
sutin tufts fastened down uader a bunch of orange 


blossoms, and then covered with tulle. We will de. 
scribe a very elegant wedding dress, and for those of 
our readers who desire a pretty, neat, and not too 
expensive one, we will refer them to the colored 
fashion-plate of this number. The very elegant 
dress just completed by a leading modiste shows huw 
two materials are advantageousiy combined for full 
dress. The front of the bodice, which is a square 
neck basque, and the entire Princess back, are of 
white brocaded silk; the gathered apron is of plain 
gros grain, and is made on the lining of the lower 
skirt, which is really the only skirt, and the edge is 
finished with plaited tlounces on the three front 
breadths. The Princess back, with five long seams 
from the shoulder down over the tournure, is of the 
rich brocade, not draped, but falling plainly in a 
long, flowing train, that is merely edged with a single 
plaiting of plain silk sewed to the edge, not set upon 
it. The front of the basque is merely piped on the 
edge. The square neck has point lace crépe Lsse 
and orange blossoms around it, and a spray of the 
flower extends over the left side like the end of a 
fichu. The sleeves of brocade are turned back at 
the elbow like a cuff, and filled out with a puff of 
disse and frills. Garlands of orange blossoms are 
curved around the apron, and tiny humming-birds 
nestle in the flowers. A jabot of lace is down each 
side where the apron and train meet. 

White organdy, which was already struggling 
back into favor last winter, is now quite fashionable 
again, but chiefly for the evening dresses of very 
this makes an inexpensive, and, at 
Another 


young ladies; 
the same time, very pretty evening dress. 
style of dress particularly pretty for a young lady is 
male of white Indian muslin, and studded with 
flowers of subdued colors in the Louis XVI. style. 
This muslin is arranged as a long tunic over a white 
silk skirt, and trimmed with either wide old Valen- 
ciennes or Mechlin lace. We have seen one studded 
all over with small bouquets in two colors of iris 
flowers and leaves. The long, round-basqued bodice 
was of white silk, and bouquets, similar to those on 
the skirt, had been reappliqgué on to the silk bodice. 
A Merveilleuse sash of the Louis XVI. period was 
worn above the bodice. It was in satin of three 
colors; each of the plaits of the waistband was of a 
different color; the first was violet, the second moss 
green, and the third pale blue; and satin loops of 
three colors like the sash appeared on the skirt. 
Similar tricolor loops, only of smaller dimensions, 
were on the sleeves and in the centre of the bodice, 
fastening, as it were, a drapery of crépe lisse. 

The following evening toilet for a married lady 
will show the tendency of fashion. A black damask 
silk dress in the redingote form at the back, and 
opening in front over black satin; a wide, pale-blue 


satin sash is tied in front after encircling the centre 

of the skirt, and terminates with long fringed ends; 

a pointed demi tunic, commencing at the waist, falls 
| over this blue sash, which in Paris goes by the name 

of the ‘‘echarpe Sultane.”? The tunic is black cv€ye 

de Chine, and. the revers on the damask bodice are 

blue satin: the square onening of the bodice is filled 
| With crépe disse and old lace. 
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Ornamental pins are much worn in the hair, par- 
ticularly those with large tortoise-shell heads; some 
also are made of cut jet, others of light tortoise- 
shell, of filigree silver, and of coral. The new 
juminous thistles and golden chestnuts are also in 
great favor for hair ornaments ; they are mixed with 
natural flowers, particularly roses, and these are 
arranged quite at the back of the head as cache- 
peignes. 

For evening toilettes, with long trains, the petti- 
coat is always of stiff muslin trimmed with narrow 
lace around the edge. It is made extremely flat on 
the hips, and without any trimming in front and on 
the sides; but at the back, four inches from the belt, 
begins a succession of flounces, the first measuring 
only four inches in length, the second two inches 
and a half more, and so on to the under edge, in 
such & Way as tosupport and spread the back breadths 
of the dress. Frequently these flounces are mounted 
ona separate breadth of muslin, which is buttoned 
This is for the 
sake of convenience in washing and ironing the flat- 


on the back breadth on each side. 


tened flounces. 

Handsome lingerie is onve more the order of the 
day. The shoulders of our e/egantes are covered 

ith large collars of either ancient or modern lace ; 
both have their merit. Of course these collars ap- 
pear in every kind of lace and embroidery, and are 
already copied in coarse, machine-worked linen and 
French muslin, with imitation lace around the edge. 
To these, however, we infinitely prefer the small 
collar of starched linen; and we think those who 
cannot afford an elegant collarette had best keep to 


such. But that which is really beantiful and ex- 
quisitely becoming is the Louis XIII. collar of 
Venetian and Flemish point. Very dainty also 


looks the parure, deftly worked by ladies’ fingers in 
imitation of the finest point. The shapes of these 
parures vary very much; we illustrate one in Fig. 
17 of our fashions. Another is the marin collar, 
coming down very low and square behind, slightly 
open in front, so as to leave room for a pretty cross 
or locket, and finished with two points or square lap- 
pets. A fine fluting is added round the top, and the 
simplest dress looks neat and nice when finished by 
such a collar, and cuffs to match. 

The finest jewelry is no longer made up in single 
sets of diamonds, pearls, or turquoise, but in combi- 
nations of color ; diamonds with turquoise and pearls ; 
opals with rubies and diamonds: 
eralds and rubies: 


diamonds with em- 
and sapphires with diamonds and 
gold. Lockets are still fashionable, being too becom- 
ing to be easily laid aside. The exquisite Italian 
filigree-silver jewelry is exceedingly popular. Styles 
executed by Genoese workmen are especially beau- 
tiful, and very well adapted to light evening toilets 
worn by young ladies. The carving is so fine as to 
resemble rare Ince-work, and the designs selected 
exhibit the exercise of the most refined taste. As 
for the necklaces in silver, gilt, gold coin, amber, 
and amethyst, their variety and heauty are such 
that merely to look at without owning them is a de- 
light. In jet ornaments for the waist. neck, and 
arms, the designs surpass any yet seen. A Japanese 


a 


necklace of wonderfully-carved amber is a novelty, 
and a costly one; and a locket of amber incloses a 
ily so wrought that every eye isdeceived. Japanese 
and Chinese goods are being so largely introduced 
into this country, now, that ladies in possession of 
the handsome crépe shawls of twenty years ago will 
soon have the pleasure of displaying them once 
more. 

There is but little new to chronicle in the way of 
making dresses this month, the polonaise still being 
Worth 
has made one change from the cuirass basque, which 


worn, as are aiso basques and overskirts. 


has so long been popular, that is, of finishing the 
back of basques with loops made by turning up the 
end of each form separately. These loops are very 
effective, are easily made, and take the place of 
more expensive trimmings; some basques have but 
two loops, others have four. The round bodices are 
also destined to be popular, if Worth can make them 
so, as they are seen on many of his handsomest 
dresses; some of these, made of plain silk, have 
brocade set upon them, so as to outline a square neck 
bodice, like that formerly called a peasant’s bodice. 
Plaited bodices grow constantly in favor; to make 
them very dressy the plaits are piped with satin, 
giving the appearance of an inner fold of satin. 
The fashion of coat basques is also becoming very 
general, and forms another pleasing variety. 


For morning dresses, the blouse bodice, gathered 


both in front and at the back, is worn with a leather 
or gros grain belt and faney buckle round the waist. 
Thus, a pretty breakfast dress of gray neigeuse, 


speckled with tiny spots of a variety of brilliant 
colors, is made with 


a blouse bodice, fastened with 
hed 


slides and clasps of old silver. This bodice is finis 
with a large square collar, trimmed with fancy gal- 
loon, as well as the cuffs upon the sleeves, and the 
deep, round basque of the bodice. A long skirt 
trimmed with similar galloon is draped over an un- 
derskirt of the same material, trimmed all round 
with a deep-plaited flounce. This style of dress is 
also very suitable for Cashmere, which can be made 
up for this intermediate season. As black silk dresses 
are also made up this month, to be worn until the 
new goods are seen and decided upon, we will give a 
good style to be used. 

The 


skirt is trimmed round the bottom with fine narrow 


A handsome black silk dress is made thus: 


flutings, forming altogether a sort of large ruche. 
Long, finely-kilted tablier, with two plaii lapels on 
either side, edged round with a passementerie bor- 
der, and finished at the bottom with fringe. At the 
back the skirt is very long, and trimmed the same 
as infront round the bottom. The side width forms 
three large plaits trimmed with fringe. <A second 
tunic skirt is trimmed with passementerie and fringe. 
The tunic skirt is finished on either side under the 
plain lapels. The bodice is made coat-fashion, with 
two long lappets behind; in front it opens in the 
shape of a jacket, with pointed fronts, over a close 
It is finished at the top with a square 
The 
whole ontline of the bodice and the collar and sleeves 
FASHION, 


waistcoat. 
collar, and the sleeves have revers to match. 


are trimmed with passementcrie. 
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No. 2—And skips homeward with it. 
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No. 3.—But encounters an obstruction. 


No. 4—At home it slips through his fingers. 
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No. 5.—He takes measures to recover it. 


No. 6.—And comes to grief. 



























































No. 10.—And a paper hawk does the same for the 
poultry. 




















No. 11.—The gas gradually evaporates, and Tommy 
sits down in front of the heater, disconsolate, 





No. 12.—The heat expands the gas; an explosion 
takes place, which does for Tommy’s balloon. 
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BOUQUET Perfume, 





CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 











Ses ail rice $750 only $235  $ 50, $175. Or. 
PIA 0 ans, 16 stops, $120; 14, $96; 12, $85; 

2. $45—brand new, warranted, iB 

A i test triak Other bargains, 24 pp. 

Ilastrated Newspaper all abont Piano 

Organ war, free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washing’ nN. J. 

50 LARGE MIXED Cc ARDS with name, L: Se OF 


40 in case 3c. Outiit le, Down SOs. Bristol, Conn, 
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tains colored plate, 500 engravings 
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prices and directions for planting over 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower vr. a pesmee Roses, 
Javaluable toall. Bendforit.. Ad = 


D. M, FERRY & cO., Detroit, Mich, 


FITS CURED. | 












DR. BROWN’S great prescription for Epilepsy 


having now been tested in ever 10,000 eases without 
failure, he has made up his mind to make the ingre- 
= nts ‘known to all sufferers free of charge. Ad- 

ress_Du. O. PHELPS Brown, 21 Grand St., 
chy, N. J. 


Jersey 








Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat 


Requires immediate attention, as neglect 
oftentimes results in some incurable Lung 
disease. BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES are 
asimple remedy, and will almost invaria- 
bly give immediate relief. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS and dealers in 
medicines. 





| logue 


{ROSES MAILED FREE For $/ 


Splendid assortment of Plantssentsafely 
Oy express or mail, any distance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Bend 3 cent stamp 
for catalocue. Address, 
R. 3 Os HANFORD & SON, 
Colum bus Sureery, Colurabus, Ohio. 











MIXK. ~ CARDS, + with name, “Joe. and stamp, 
25 Acquaintance Cards, 10 cents. Agents? 
Outfit, lWcents. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct 


PRESSES ~ Hand-Inkers, 63 to $20, 
Large Illustrated Catalogve for ®clf-Inkera, #6 to @550, 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’ »W est Meriden, Comm, 


| 25 | Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, loc. 


20 Scroll, with name, 10e. post-paid. 
GEO. lL. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


pat OR GENT THAT SENDS US 
ANY LADY THEIR address will receive 
something of great value free 


by mail. Only about two hundred left. 
INVENTORS’ UNION, 173 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


$10¢ $25" day SURE made by Agents selling 

our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 

Cc hygmo Cards, 125 samples, worth 

$5, cont b Bost ps po 5 for S6 cents. Hlusteated Cata- 
Kk. J. 
Labs “dl 1850. 


BULFORD'S SONS, Boston 





ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA, SEB 
Vick’s Catalogue ,—*00 Mlustrations, only 2 ets. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. —32 

pages, fine Ilustrat ions, and Colored Plate in every 

number, Price, $1.25 a year. Five copies for $5.00. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 

cents in paper covers; with elegant cloth covers $1., 
All my publications are printed in English and 


German. . 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





LEISURE HOURS is the 
pame of a handsome 16-page fam- 

ly literary paper, (size o Harper’s 
Weekly,’ filled with the best sto- 
ries, ske te hes, poetry, etc., written 
by the ablest authors. In publish- 
ing a paper designed to fill a place 
and win a welcome in American 


Special Offer!: =. 


ofthe 
safe as 


homes, we are not unmindful 


tacit obligation resting upon us to furnish reading matter, good as well as varied in its character, 
well as interesting; while some of its contents are strictly moral, none are coarse_or sensa- 


tional, and allare entertaining, all carefully chosen, both to form and to satisfy a correct taste. That every 
reader of this notice may be induced to send for a three months’ trial of LEISURE HOURS, the pub- 
lishers, J. J.. Patten & Co., 162 William St., New York, offer to send the paper three months, (commencing 
with the charming story «¢ n title od “ Holden with the C ‘ords, ”) for fifteen cents, (stamps taken); and also to give 


every one a pair of beautiful EASTER CROSS CHROMOS, 


worthy to adorn any home. 


All who send for this 3 months’ subscription are guarantced double value of money sent. 
Every subscriber receives a handsome illustrated catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles, which qs —— 
ewsc ers 


needs, for amuse ment, recreation and home adornment. 


1,00 in prizes iven free to aj gents, 
Pp & 


sell LEISURE HOURS, price seven cents, State where you saw this advertisement. 














UR SELECTION 


|\o 
WAY 


free. « 

















GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK ADVERTISER. 271 

POTTERY Allthe rarest styles, 8, 10, 12, 
| pEOTTERY. | 15, 20 or 25 sheets for $1; 
10 or 12 for 50.; 6 for 25e.; 100 sheets tor sa 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue, oc. stamp. i. PRIFET 
stamp dealer, 61 Court Street, Boston ® 





BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
at y OUR DOO Ed 
3 LOO. EACH. V(r 


iS; We will send free o vil and guarantee their 
safe arrival in ge xd condition, 








y) 


2 Roses, 12 different var 
20 Ver enas, 20 liflere: ri , ° 
§ Basket & Deddi < Plants, 15 sorts, for $1.00 
Geraniums, 10 different varieties, for $1.00 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Tuberosces, all flowering bulbs, f r 
; las, all f wering bulbs, for - 
j Be, § erhaumenrerte, fee S 
llardy Flowering Shrubs, 6 sorts, for $1.00 
A hundred other things ‘cheap. ! 
An 8)-page Illustrated Catalogue free to ail app icants. 
Also, an immense Stock of Fruit 


je § Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, | 
hrub > Otc. A bi-p uge catal uc of trees, : 


> SLYOS 3510H 





Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 
sent free tocustomers of past years, and toall 
yurchasersofour books.eittherGardening for 
’ropit,Practical Floriculture or Gardening jor 
Pleasure (price $1.50 each. prepaid, by mail). 
To others, on receipt of 25c. Y ain Plantor 


STORRS HARRI SON, & CO. Seed Catalogues, without Plate, free to ali. 
ve PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


vF ME, LOVE, IN vouE DREAMS, Seedsmen, Market Gardeners, and Florists, 

Rutledge, very popular song—’T was 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
on'y one short year ago, Estabrooke— 

Bureka (comie), Sk-/7v—Thou Beauteous Maid, Kueken — ‘ ; 

Far from the Hearthstone, Messer—Evening Pleasures ee, 

Waltz— Sounds of Long Ago (Nocturne)—‘Yacht Waltz. Cri Viclet, Tollow, Purple 

These 8 new 3- page pieces, for Pixuo or Organ, are ia last SCARLET. aia Siate — 


No. of MvrsicaL Hovrafor 25ec. Try it6 Mou hs; obtain BROWN. Leamon’ 8 Dyess: Ik. wool — 


music wor h $16.80 for 75 cts. (cash or stamps). Dec. ofsi Tk. otton, 
No. and premium free to all sending $1.50 for 1878. BLACK. 


and 16-page price list free 4t 
year. 13 Creenhouses. 400 Acres. 











War- 


ranted the best and cheapest Ay yr all fami ly ond 
6. W. RicsakDson & Co., , 256 Wash. . St., Boston. GREE fancy dyeing. Almost any article of clothing af 


7 7" “having been used eats faded or dingy ean be made 


G ior $1, 14 tor BLUE. as good as new br be olored with Leamon’s Dyes 
2 bt Postpaid, » expense is trifling. We especialiy recommend the 
Belding&Green- RED: = ac : ds much better than logwood. Sold by druggists, or 
house Plan‘s by  onlet cunt by Mathine-6 5 cts., Five for 
mail. Ca‘aloque $1.00. .~ nf for Rook and beautiful Samples, Free. 


free. J. T. Phillins & Son, WestGrove, Chester Co., Pa WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 





hers. € 

















$5.00 ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING 


DESTRUCTION 
JERUSALEM 


GIVEN AWAY! 
AS A SPECIAL NEW YEAR’'SGIFT 


Re ferre d to ir Dani el, Oth Chapter, 14 Verse: “*O Lord, according to all Thy ri ¢ I 
beseech T ger aud Thy fury be turned away from Thy city. Jerusalem.” ~ Making 
ét the Most Sublime 


MASTERPIECE OF ART 


ever published, It is a perfect copy of the famous painting by Kaulbach, which sold for 


S$60,000 IN GOLD. 

OVER ONF TIUNDRED FIGURES are represented; from the Innocent bahe 
at its mother’s breast to the strong man and mighty warrior, in the attitude of terror and 
despair, fleeing from the wrath of Almighty God. Over head are seen angels and arch- 
ancels, armed with swords of flaming fire descending on the beautiful but wicked and 
doomed city. On seeing this engraving you are held spell-bound by its beauty, grandeur 
aud the awful lesson it teaches. 


CUT OUT THIS CERTIFICATE AS IT IS WORTH $5.00 TO YOU. 

On receipt of this Certificate, together with 19¢. to pay postage and mounting 
expenses, We Will send the $5.00 Steel Eugraving, 2 feet wide by 2'y feet long, entitled 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
Free, by mail, post-paid. Send for Engraving at once, stating name tin full, to- 

gether with Post Office address, county and State. Address, 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO,, No. 4 Home 8t., CINCINNATI, 0. 


All orders must be accompanied with the above Certificate, so that we may _ ww 
that vou are entitled toit. Upon receipt of same, and 19¢. in currency or postage stamps 
to pay for postage and mounting, the $.00 Dngraving will be mailed you FREE asa Xe w 
Year's Gift, Address all orders to 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 
No. 4 Home Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 























Now is the time to make up your Clubs. 


GREAT RED 








UCTION IN PRICE 


GODEY’S 
LADY'S BOOK. 


One copy, one year . 
Two copies, one year 
Three copies, one year 
Four copies, one year 


Five copies, one year, and an extra 
copy to the person getting up the 


TERMS FOR 1878, 


POSTAGE PREPAID. 


club, making six copies 


Eight copies, one year, and an extra 


. $3 00 
. 600 
7 00 | 
9 00 





. 13 00 | 


copy to the person getting up the 
club, making nine copies 
Ten copies, one year, and an extra 
copy to the person getting up the 
club, making eleven copies ; 
Twenty copies, one year, and an ex- 
tra copy to the person getting up 
the club, making twenty-one copies 42 0% 


$19 00 


Special Clubbing with other as 


Godey"s Lady's 
ec < 
“ce “ec 
“cc ce 
“ ec 
“ 6 
ta “c 
cc “cc 
ce “cc 
“e 6 


sé 


iad 


se 


Pot and Harper’s Magazine for 


Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar . : 
Waverley Magazine 
Scribner’s Monthly 
The Galaxy 

Atlantic Monthly 

St. Nicholas . ‘ 
Arthur’s Magazine 
Peterson’s Magazine . 
Youth’s Companion . 


@@ Money for clubs must be sent all at one time. 


rates. 


reside, ahd subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 


can always be supplied. 


Specimen numbers sent on receipt of 25 cents, 


HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by mail, a Post-orricE ORDER on Philadelphia, 
or a DRAFT or CHECK on any of the principal Eastern cities, is preferable to bank notes. 
All remittances should be made payable, and all letters addressed, to the 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited), 


N. E. corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Additions 


$5 45 
5 45 
5 45 
50 
4 


7 . 
cr or 


. 
or or 


5 
5 
5 
5 


mm CO He he 
Sxsaak 


may be made at club 


The LAvy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may 


Back numbers 
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it club 
¢ may 
im bers 


lphia, 
notes. 
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Pa. 














Twilled Sik Umbrellas 


$3.00 each. 
Orders by Mail promptly filled. 


J.C. HARMAN, 


Manufacturer and Importer, 
1304 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


EVERYBODY CAN PAINT, 


Ready Mixed Paints put up in all sized air-tight 
shipping pots. Good ready mixed White Paint, 10c. 
per lb. Barn and Outside Paint, $1 per gallon, Var. 
nishes, Stains, Brushes, Gold Paint for renovating 
gilt work, and every article required for painting. 

Send orders by express, C. O. D., to 


SIMES’ STEAM PAINT FACTORY, 
1102 Market Street, Phila., Pa, 

Simes’ Compressed Camphor, superior for mediet- 

naluse. The only reliable article to banish moths. 

Lasts twice as long as common camphor. 50e. per Ib. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office 921 Chestnut St., Uhila. 
Incorporated in 1847. Purely mutual. Dividends 
made annually, reducing premiums the second year. 
Policies non-forfeiting. 
S AML. C. HUEY, President. 


MIRRORS! ! MIRRORS! ! 


J. E. M'CLEES & SOW, 


No. 910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Furnish the Ne a st and Most Elegant 
Ss ty les of 


Gilt, Walnut, or Ebony Mirrors, 
Of the HIGHEST QUALITY and the 
LOWEST PRICES, 

IMPORTERS OF 
Fine Paintings, Engravings, Majolica, Fancy 
Furniture, ete. ete. 
Manufacturers of every Fine Stvle of Picture 
Frames, Parlor Easels, etc. etc. 





| BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


Its excellence as a wash blue is undoubted. Cheap- 
er than all others because of large quantity of mate- 
| rialin boxes. Every housekeeper ought to use it. 

D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, 
‘EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


a 








Soldering Iron size that tinmen use ready for im- 
mediate use. Barof Solder, box of Rosin, and diree- 
tions that willenable you todo your me nding, solder 
up and open canned fruit. All sent by mail, postage 
paid, 7 receipt of $1. 

J. - RAKER, 821 North Second St., Phila., Pa. 


| THE FAMOUS BETHLEMEM BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, 
Manufactured since 1783, by FRANCIS JORDAN & 
Sons, 209 North Third Street, is unequalled in deli- 
eacy of fliver. 
FIRST CLASS LEHIGH COAL. 
Unexcelled Preparation. Buy Now. 
Full Weight, 2240 lbs., guaranteed or coal forfeited. 
Try a sample ton. 
SAMUEL W. HESS. 
Depot S. E. corner Tenth and Berks Street 
Branch Office 221 North Broad Street. 
SHOVELLED IN FREE OF CHARGE. 
BS Orders left at Branch Office promptly filled. 
Direct communieation by telegraph to Depot. 


Incorporated by Special Act of the Stxte of New Jersey 
Approved March 23d, 1566. 


CAPITAL, $200,000. 


LUCIUS H. WARREN, Pres. Mills, at Pleasant Mills 
W. E, FARRELL, Treas. P.0., Atlantic Co., N.J. 
THE 


Nescochague Manufacturing 
COMPANY, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
OFFICE: 
Nos. 506, 508 & 510 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A MICROSCOPE: 


Should be found in every Famruy. There is no end to the ay te yery and amusement to be derived from 


it, especially during the long Winter Evenings. 
within the reach of ALL. 


They can be had : 


all prices, so low as to bring them 


Send 10 cents for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, With full price lists of Mieroscopes, Telescopes, Opera and 


Field Glasses, Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, Thermometers, Barometers, Stereuoscopes, ete. 


where you saw this advertisement. 


Please mention 


R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 


W.H. WALMSLEY, Manager. 


921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








GAFF, FLEISCHMANN & CO.’S 
COMPRESSED YEAST 


Makes the best Bread, Biscuits, and Rolis, and Superb Buckwheat and Griddle Cakes. 


This yeast was ex- 


Clusively used at the Vienna Model Bake ry of the Centenniai Exhibition. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 
AMOS HILLBORN & C0. FURNITURE AND BEDDING. 


Nos. 21 and 23 North Tenth St., above Market, Phila. 


Furniture, Feathers, Feather Beds, Mattresses, Quilts, Comfortables, Blankets, ete. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Very Large Assortment. 


ery Low Prices. 












































PIANOS AND { Best in the World. 
PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
. 
: q 
4 2 
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BEATT PIANO, Superb extra Grand, Square | ¢ a 
style, No. 66'4. Fine Rosewood 7's oc- | > ™ 
taves, all large, round corners, elaborate extra mould- | @ 4 
ings, as shown in above cut, fine scroll desk, beauti- $ 
fully carved legs and pedals, Beatty's very latest full | . 
iron frame and excelsior overstrung seale. Weight | § x 
(boxed) over 1.00 pounds. Other manufacturer's % . 
Catalogue Price....................-... $900.00 | & = 
Agent's discount. ......+. 00.0. eeegee S450 - = 4 : 
Special discount. ............+.--+0 Seeves 19) 640.00 - ~ 
' —_—_— ORGAN. I will sell, boxed and de- 
Cash, with Order only ............... $260.00 livered on ears, this magnificent Parlor 
@ved Bhan —— ower io ihe nent oeee Nex made—& | organ, brand new, retail price $34 , for only $95 
I will a ad mm y ft heoned on ry this mae -_ with order to be forwarded with yo nmeonge “ 
. ‘ ° b i - aw “Le Thi or: Aw *tav ‘S, ea @ $0) 
nificent rand Square Piano, retail price by Avents, atte Bg te pt Pigment eonypnir Ne highly. fie 
Be cored alk Hmbaens on We ba ed to | ished; and weivhs (boxed) about 350 pounds. Caas 
» forwi EXC hi J sve . 


bogus instruments which are being palmed off as 


tion! The public are particularly cautioned against 
genuine Beatty celebrated Pianos and Organs, and 





particularly from parties in the West and Southwest, where this detestable trickery has been extensively 
practised on the reputation I have gained; also, against the miserable kuavery of would-be respectable 
nranufacturersand dealers in this city and elsewhere in procuring my instruments and keeping them know- 
ingly in very bad order, that purchasers may be prejudiced thereby against them, and in favor of their own 
manufacture. As to their assertion that [do not manufacture my instruments, I am abundantly able to 
meet and prove to the contrary. Also beware of imitation and anonymous circulars, quoted from certain 
trade Journals—write for explanation. I have placed skilled detectives on the track to ascertain the origi- 
nators of these slanders, and if successful will prosecute th -m to the fu lest extent of the law. 4¢@° Read 
what is suid of these Celebrated Instruments: P. H. HANN, Casiier First National Bank, Washing. 
ton, N. J., says: “Tne Piano gives the most perfect satisfaction in every respect, after being thoroughly 
tested.” J. L. Evgaitt, Cashier Broadway National Bank, New York City, writes: “Organ received. 
am fully satisfied with the instrument.””) Wm. UNDERWOOD, Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, writes: “Iam ghid fo say that the Organ continues to give entire satisfaction. You are at lib oO 
send any one to see it.” 43 In order to more generally introduce my Celebrated Instruments, | am 
induced to make the above liberal offer for the next sixty days only. Al! instruments fully warranted 
forsix years. Spectal Offer now ready on all styles of the world-renowned BEATTY PIANO, Grand, Square, 
and Upright, and BEATTY'S celebrated Golden Tongue, Parlor, Church, Hall and Grand Cabinet ORGANS, 
Over. sixty thousand now In actual use in this and other countries, and all giving entire satisfaction, 
Sweetest tones, most perfect Pianos and Organs ever manufactured in this or any other country. Chal- 
lenze the world to eqnualthem. New One-Thousind-Dollar Pianos only $897. Elezant $650 Pianos only 
$175. Superb $375 mirror-top Organs only $105. Parlor Organs, retail price by local acents, $300, 
only $86. Extra fine $280 Parlor Organs only $63. No better Instruments can be made, and I challenge 
comparison. You can order direct from this advertisement, as nothing can be saved by correspondence on 
these prices, as these are made solely to introduce them in a new locality where I have no Agents. IHlus- 
trated Newspaper, containing testimonials from thousands who are using them, sent free. 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, U. 8. AMERICA. 


$25 to $40 


WILL BUY A FIRST-CLASS 
American Sewing Machine. 


The only Sewing Machine which hasa 
self-threading shuttle, The blind can 
thread it, and it runs so easily a child can 
operate It, 

It has a Self-Setting Needle. Never 
Breaks the Thread. Never Skips Stitches. 
Is the lightest running. 


No. 1318 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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